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BOSTON, MARCH 22, 1928 


Kossuth and Karolyi 


HEN KOSSUTH CAME to New York in 1851, 

was America a more friendly place for seekers 
of freedom than she is to-day? It was a great time. 
An exile from Hungary, a monarchic country of 
the Hapsburgs, which he was striving to overthrow 
in favor of a democracy, Kossuth found in this land 
such a reception as only that earlier demonstration 
for Lafayette could equal. The city of New York 
was aflame with enthusiasm, and the great leaders 
in thought—the editors, statesmen, and preachers— 
acclaimed his mission for moral and financial sup- 
port so ardently that even to this day the pages of 
old newspaper files glow with political freedom and 
religious liberty. 

To-day? We are all rejoicing in the celebration, 
in connection with the unveiling of a monument to 
Kossuth in New York, and especially the service in 
our All Souls Church in recognition of that pure 
spiritual foundation of all true political emancipa- 
tion. Daniel Webster and Lewis Cass, Henry Clay 
and William H. Seward, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Henry W. Bellows, William Cullen Bryant and 
Horace Greeley, were eloquent of the American 
sentiment which made Kossuth’s experience unsur- 
passed in our country’s history. The New York 
Times reminds us of the word of George Bancroft 
the historian, who said that no American keel had 
plowed the ancient waters of the Mediterranean on 
a holier mission than the vessel which had been 
sent to bring this exile away from his captivity; 
and Bancroft imagined the “ancient republics of 
Athens and Sparta rising to bid this vessel god- 
speed on its voyage.” 

‘We return to our question: Was America then 
more friendly to seekers of freedom than she is 
to-day? What happened when another virtual 
exile from the same land, Countess Karolyi, and her 
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husband, sought refuge here several years ago, and 
an opportunity to speak for freedom of the self- 
same people? What happened? They were 
hounded out of the country, as though they were 
politically leprous; and every aid and comfort was 
bestowed upon the monarchic régime, heir of the 
same House of Hapsburg, which for a season they 
had helped to overthrow. Oh, America, are all our 
glories memories, all our traditions past? God 
forbid! We still have the fire of creative power for 
new traditions. Let it burn. 


The Divine Alibi 


ELIGIOUS JUNKETEERS 
secular variety in only one respect. They take 
themselves more solemnly. We have waited for a 
sign of irritation with their sonorous sanctimony— 
and all their expenses paid at the best hotels—and 
we have had our reward, in part. The Editor of 
The Reformed Church Messenger has gone back to 
his job annoyed with a desk full of works of omis- 
sion due to his absence at Lancaster, Pa., where the 
Theological Seminary of his church entertained— 
please note all of this impending title in one Gar- 
gantuan gulp—the Executive Commission of the 
Western Section of the Alliance of Reformed 


‘ 
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differ from the - 


Churches Throughout the World Holding the 


Presbyterian System. 

We read reports of the sessions, and the best 
description of these holy men and venerable is con- 
tained in two phrases not in the least cryptic, one 
general and one specific, and both, we say, intelligible 
to the plainest and most earthbound among mor- 
tals; to wit: “The hospitality was gracious,” and 
“A delightful dinner was served.” It sounds 
familiar. Of this particular body we have had a 
long knowledge. From our youth up we have 
wondered at it, first in awe, afar off, but with the 
years there has been an evolution of sentiment 
toward it which has been, so to speak, from sublime 
to ridiculous. Our reverence has become staid 
conviction. We hasten with trembling words to 
disclaim atiy disrespect for its sacred purpose, 
whatever that is; but being mindful of practical 
and hard-working people in all the churches who 


desire tangible results in the prayerful labors of - 


their exalted and comfortable ecclesiastical men- 
tors, we are constrained to say that we know of no 
single notable achievement of the Alliance except 
its perpetual “fellowship’—oh, what spiritual per- 
petrations in the sweet name of fellowship! In 
this we no doubt do them wrong, but we venture 
even a bit of injustice, in a spirit of mild raillery, 
because we take this organization as an example. 
Legion are such. The whole brood of them need 
admonishment which they are net likely to get 
from their denominational house organs. They are 
in all churches. We of our own precious free 
communion have a bit of genius also for plausible 
junkets, so we may not be accused of careering 
against just another symptom of Fundamentalism. 


This traveling characteristic of the pre-eminent — 


brethren in all the churches is in genius and genuine- 
ness so common that if we cared for “fellowship” 
as some do, we should favor a move toward church 
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“unity on a basis of junketeering. 
_indissoluble and permanent. 
“Many admirable things were said at Lancaster,” 
remarks the Editor, who i is holding himself in as he 
writes with beautiful self-will, “put in the end little 
or nothing was done.” He must say another word, 
= in conscience if in mildness: “One cannot be quite 
_ honest and deny that it is difficult to come away 
_ from a gathering of such delightful, brotherly, and 
_ earnest men, representative of so much that is best 
on this continent, and not repeat (at least under 
_ one’s breath) the old story that the’ mountain 
_ labored and brought forth a mouse.” 
| The Alliance is striving—has been, indeed, for 
decades—merely to bring about a union of elements 
in these churches of one genius which already seem 
perfectly in accord. And then the excuses. How 
they cloy! Do you hear them? “The time is not 
yet ripe.” “We must not hurry or attempt to force 
the issue.” “All this must come as a natural 
growth.” “We must continue to hope and pray and 
study until in God’s good time it comes to pass.” 
_ That is the line. You hear it everywhere; and all 
this suet-minded talk is about the most obvious 
things that could be done in a day by men not 
inured and stalled by junketing. Unlike the world- 
ling junketeer, who knows he is out for a good time 
and doesn’t fool anybody else, among the religious 
the responsibility for inaction is committed, almost 
dedicated, to God. The divine alibi! 


Constitution, Article Six 


IKE: MANY other kindly Americans, our friend 
the Editor of The Christian Leader believes 
there is white magic in the clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which says: “No religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” 
That assures the availability of a Roman Catholic 
for the Presidency of the country, according to our 
cotemporary. -It is a widespread and, as we be- 
lieve, entirely erroneous belief. A little study of 
the text, including an examination of the condi- 
tions under which the framers of the Constitution 
labored, convinces us and fixes it in our mind that 
the object of the article was not to vouchsafe 
liberty, but to prevent the establishment of any 
particular set of religious beliefs as official Ameri- 
can dogmas. In other countries of that time, with 
their state churches, it was expected that an officer 
of the state be in good and regular standing in the 
official church. That was a feature of monarchic 
administration which the fathers of this country 
would flee as a plague. They did not intend that 
any candidate for office should be called upon to 
stand a theological examination in a body or system 
of doctrine bearing the seal and sanction of the 
United States as its own national religious 
foundation. 
To this day no one’s religion is bound to conform 
to a standard of faith in order to put one in an 
uble political position. There is no American 
n. The real danger in the beginning of the 
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country was that a particular religion might be- 
come Official, to the disadvantage of the other sects 
or denominations. It was not a consideration, we 
think, with the makers of the Constitution what a 
man’s faith was, nor had they any concern for his 
political security. They were saving themselves— 
and one another—in the freedom of their faiths. 

Then as now, there was among the people preju- 
dice for and against certain churches, and members 
of them suffered disabilities at the suffrage of the 
voters. That could not be helped. No ‘constitu- 
tional proviso, court decision, legislative action, 
nor any other legal means can stay- practical op- 
position to a man whose religion is disapproved. 
The reason is, religion is spiritual, and spiritual 
things are not and cannot be determined by law. 
It is quite interesting to understand how little of 
the things that affect the inner life is affected by 
law. Religion is of another law. The law of the 
heart is never codified. In the case of Governor 
Smith this law is operative in a real and inexorable 
way. The religion which he devoutly professes is 
not pleasing to those who are determined that no 
church shall have pretensions to political prefer- 
ment and domination. In other words, many 
thousands of Americans are exactly like the men 
who gave us Article Six. 


Shaw More SeriousP 


Y ODDS the most amusing thing in the letter, 

hitherto unpublished, of Tolstoy to Bernard 
Shaw, is his frowning upon the author of “Man 
and Superman.” The difference in the views of the 
two men on the ultimate purpose of life is not so 
great, one would judge, as the difference in their 
attitude to life. Imagine the effect on Shaw of 
such literal-minded gravity as this: 

The first defect is [says Tolstoy], you are not sufficiently 
serious. One shouldn’t speak jestingly of such subjects as 
the purpose of human life, the causes of its perversion, and 
the evil that fills the life of humanity to-day. 

The second reproach, continues Tolstoy,— 


is that questions you deal with are of such enormous impor- 
tance that, for one with such profound comprehension of the 
evils of our life and such brilliant capacity for exposition as 
you yourself, to make them the subject of satire may easily 
do hari, rather than help the solution of these grave questions. 
Yet who among us, taking life at its face value, 
whatever that may be, would want all Tolstoy or 
all Shaw for ours? The satirist with his clean 
thrusts, the playboy having fun with our sancti- 
monious foibles, the man of letters doing his sure 
tricks with surprising words and ideas, has re- 
lieved the tedium of so-called sacred things and 
brought us up sharp to the difference between what 
is true and what we do, and between what we pro- 
are. The world is better with 
religion satirized by men who see reality and get 
us out of our grave faces. We all profit by the 
reproof, gentle or ungentle, that what we think is 
religion is after all only what we think, and for the 
most part may be worth less than our estimation 
of it. Shaw is the best modern preacher of this 
sanitary truth. His smartness is a fillip that gives 
the telling push to his gospel. 


Letter From England | 


Looking backward upon important events 
R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 


LONDON. 


FFAIRS in England have not been 
either sensational or spectacular these 
past months,* in spite of the high coloring 
which certain popular newspapers, from 
the side wings, constantly fling upon the 
stage and all that happens there. These 
papers live on melodrama, but they are not 
BEngland’s; and they do not represent Eng- 
lish thought and character, though they 
may add to the gayety of the nation in its 
off hours. The main contribution of the 
past year is to the cumulative witness of 
recent history to the steadiness and sta- 
bility of John Bull. He evinces the charac- 
teristics of mature middle age, but not yet 
of senile decay. He has shed a number of 
his more youthful illusions, and ceased 
from that dubious astrology which con- 
sisted in hitching his wagon to a star 
which was supposed to fight for him in its 
triumphal course; but- he has not lost 
heart and hope, or given up that trust in 
himself which is said to set the iron chords 
of things vibrating. He carries his burden 
like an Atlas, with much grumbling and 
perspiring, but he continues to square his 
shoulders under it, without any intention 
of expiring. He may be a bit out at the 
elbows, but he is not down at the knees; 
and his sense of humor keeps him laugh- 
ing good-naturedly at the load of humbug 
which makes him a humpbacked spectacle 
to gods and men. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


In the political and industrial sphere he 
_ has not got everything he wanted, and he 
is human enough not to be happy until 
he does get it. There was a time when he 
looked for heaven on earth from a Prime 
Minister with a pipe in his mouth. But 
from that pipe has come mostly smoke 
or soap-bubbles. Mr. Baldwin has often 
in public speech proclaimed that he saw 
the doors of the heavenly Jerusalem be- 
ginning to open, with bright prospects for 
sadly depressed industries, but it has not 
happened. In the dark days when the 
coal industry had shut up shop, he was 
looked to as the man with the key in his 
pocket, but somehow he lost it, and the 
country has not entered into its goodly 
heritage. Mr. Baldwin has certainly sat 
down before an: open fire, but it has rather 
scorched his reputation than warmed the 
confidence of the country. He had the 
light from the Samuel Commission, but 
it was the light that failed. The industry 
is still groping in darkness and has not 
found the way out. 

Economy is another bubble from the 
pipe, but it-too has burst. We must not 
blame Prime Ministers or even Chancellors 
of the Exchequer for not being miracle- 
workers. But Winston Churchill has al- 
ways been regarded as.a bit of a conjurer, 
if not a dark horse, and he was- expected 


*Mr. Cross wrote this letter some weeks ago, 
and it should have been published in an earlier 
issue. The observations are pertinent to-day, 
— but little change in the English scene.— 
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- to have some magical trick up his sleeve 


by which an emptied hat could be filled 
with something else than swelled head. 
The trick has not come off. Out of a 
budget of some £866,000,000, the nice 
sum of £305,000,000 is needed for interest 
on the National Debt, mostly due to that 
form of riotous living called War. ‘To 
provide for such gluttony the belt had to 
be tightened somewhere else, but Winston 
has not found the place which will admit 
of a strait-waisteoat treatment without 
pain and discomfort; nor is it easy to ad- 
minister to the body politic an emetic 
which will get rid of waste and useless 
matter, without a small convulsion. The 
easier alternative is to take it out of the 
taxpayer, with such anesthetic formule 
as a conjurer may invent. 

Another disappointment to a large num- 
ber of serious Englishmen was the failure 
of the Naval Conference at Geneva, when 
the Wnglish and American points of view 
could not be reconciled. 

There is a responsible body of opinion 
in this country which recognizes that the 
balance of naval power in the world situa- 
tion is shifting, and that American in- 
terests cannot legitimately be left out of 
the picture. The waves must be ruled; 
but while the fact of a British Empire, or 
rather commonwealth of nations, far flung 
among the seas, is not to be ignored, 
nor the vital obligations its peaceful order 
involves, neglected, this opinion realizes 
that Britannia cannot claim to be their 
sole ruler. It is reconciled also to the 
new circumstance that in a competition of 
naval armaments the superior resources 
are with the commonwealth on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is further con- 
vinced that a sound realistic policy means, 
not building ships for any imaginable use 
against America, but building, deeper and 
broader, unity with America in the funda- 
mental enterprise of peace and friendship. 


ARCHITECTONIC 


The British Government has shown that 
this disposition is stronger here than the 
nervous sentiments of the Navy League, 
and must prevail. Hence the cancellation 
of two cruisers on its program, as its 
first act after, and in spite of, the failure 
of the conference. This gesture may not 
deflect the American Government from its 
considered course, but at any rate it pub- 
lishes to the world that not yet will the 
British people contemplate war with 
America as a possibility of any practical 
account in naval construction. It is vital 
to our daily existence that in peace or 
war the sea ways that lead to our ports 
should be clear; but ‘when the time comes 
that the hypothesis of an American navy 
blocking them will be seriously worth con- 
sidering, Western civilization will itself 
cease to be worth consideration. It will 
be an end. Friendship is the one hypothe- 
sis that counts. 

At the same time, all understanding 
Americans will probably admit that Great 
Britain, placed as she is, is not likely to 


resign her destiny into the sole hands of — 
any other naval power, however well dis- 
posed. The only satisfactory solution of — 
the problem of the seas must be wrought 
out on an international basis, and with 
international guarantees. The League of 
Nations conception is the architectonic 
conception of the future. It is still gain- 
ing way in Europe. Germany is now a 
member, and even Russia has found the 
road to Geneva; and, at the Conference 
which her delegates recently attended 
there, she startled the Peace dovecotes - 
with a manifesto for complete inter- 
national disarmament. That, however, 
was too much for European digestion at 
one meal, and was discreetly removed 
from the menu pro tem. A British Gov- 
ernment has still to lead some of the Do- 
minions to the waters, and drink with 
them the healing draught of all-inclusive 
arbitration. Indeed, compulsory arbitra- 
tion on justiciable disputes of the Inter- 
national Court established by the League 
still sticks in John Bull’s throat. It will 
go down, we prophesy, within the next 
ten years. The logic of the Covenant is 
bound in time-to dissolve the present 
obstructions. ; 


PITY THE CHILDREN 


In the sphere of industry we have to 
deplore the persistence of unemployment, 
which has continued throughout the year 
at a colossal figure ranging from 1,000,000 
to 1,250,000. The causes are various, in- 
cluding the extension of work among 
women and girls, but it is partly a legacy 
from the General Strike of 1926. The 
policy of the General Strike has become 
utterly discredited in Great Britain as not 
only anarchic, but disastrous to all sec- 
tions of the community and to general 
prosperity among the laboring classes. 
The year 1927 has stereotyped this judg- 
ment in the Trades Disputes Act, which 
illegalized general strikes and intimidation 
of workers by ‘peaceful’ pickets, and 
altered the rule and practice in regard 
to the contributions of Trade Unionists to 
Labor Party funds. The measure was 
criticized by many as ill-timed, because of 
its probable psychological effects, but the 
inherent justice of it was not successfully 
impugned before the bar of public opinion, 
and the campaign of indignation and op- 
position died a natural death. 

The year has ended with a notable 
movement toward conciliation of Capital 
and Labor, in the launching of proposals 


‘for a conference between representatives 


of employers and of the Trade Union Coun- 
cil, with a view to a constructive policy 
of co-operation in place of the class war. 
The names pre-eminently associated with 
these hopeful overtures are those of Sir 
Alfred Mond and Mr. Citrine. This is 
the most promising break in the dark and 
menacing sky which has so long hung over 
our industrial relations. Labor, disillu- 
sioned with theories and utopias, has re- 
sponded to the challenge of practical 
statesmanship, and the country awaits the 
results of these negotiations informed by 
a more just, enlightened, and patriotic — 
spirit on both sides. In this field we have 
been learning lessons from America. 

In the department of social life, the 
New Year retrospect is brightened by the 
reports of the great central education,” 
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- authorities on the notable improvement of 
physique and general well-being indicated 
among the children attending the elemen- 
tary schools in our cities. The care of 
the state, combined with the devoted work 


centers, is having its effect on the poorest 
j classes of children in raising the standard 
| of living. As an offset we have a record 
: of 48,500 accidents, many fatal, to children 
in Greater London, from motor cars. That 
is an intolerable figure, and demands 
action. 

{ Another social achievement of the year 
is the completion of a great scheme of con- 
tributory insurance for widows, orphans, 
and the aged, the crown of which is reached 
in the placing on the register of bene- 
ficiaries of 450,000 people between the ages 
of sixty-five and seventy, who will now 
receive a pension of ten shillings per week 
irrespective of other income. “More than 
a third of the population, amounting in 
number to 15,000,000, and consisting en- 
tirely of wage-earning men, their wives 


-of voluntary agencies, like Infant Welfare 


The Christan Register 


and children, are now insured against the 
worst effects of privation, arising from ill- 
health, unemployment, accident, old age, 
and the loss by death of their natural 
protectors. Their own contributions, sup- 
plemented by those of the state and their 
employers, have brought into being a sys- 
tem of relief which is without parallel in 
any other country of the world.” 

It is a wonderful feat of humanitarian 
statesmanship under post-war conditions, 
a rational application of the principle of 
charity in a way which leaves self-help 
and self-respect unimpaired, and which 
gives some expression to that common 
conscience which declares the community 
to be the guardian of its servants in their 
need, and leads the way to the evolution 
of the juster and finer sentiments of 
civilization. Another phase of it is the 
gathering campaign against slums. There 
is much in the times that is out of joint, 
but there is a growing will to set it right, 
and of England we can say that there is 
life in the old dog yet. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Training at Meadville 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

May I be permitted to comment upon a 
passage in Professor Hutcheon’s recent 
letter on “Meadville Studies” in THE 
Reeister of March 8, in order to correct 
a possible misinterpretation? His words 
were, “Church History is limited now to 
three required courses. ...”’ One pos- 
sible understanding of this would be that 
the Faculty have finally succeeded in 
constraining my zeal in the realm of the 
“antiquated.” Such an understanding of 
the passage, which I know Professor 
Hutcheon did not intend, would do damage 
to the facts, which are: 


(1) I myself did the limiting, from the 
conviction that it is our duty to allow as 
much room as possible in our curriculum 
for more Religious Education, Religious 
Social Service, Art and Music, as well as 
more intensive (and probably expensive) 
instruction in Public Speaking. I wish it 
were feasible to follow the example of 
some of the progressive conservative semi- 
naries and reduce our Old Testament re- 
quirement to two courses. Perhaps it may 
soon be so. ; 

(2) To a certain degree my garrulity 
and academic zeal remain unrepressed, 
because I can still give elective courses 
in church history, in the fond hope that 
some one will turn up to take them! 

As concerns one item in the report of 
the Commission, it should be said, for the 
sake of our ministerial schools, that the 
Commission’s suggestions are impractica- 
ble—and I try to be a very practical per- 
son when it comes to training ministers! 
Our course of work, like that of all gradu- 
ate professional schools, is calculated to 
supplement, not to supply the knowledge 
of men already provided with an A.B. or 
its equivalent. Hence we cannot provide 

them instruction, in our stated curriculum, 
in economics, political economy, elemen- 
‘tary sociology, and the like, all of which 
they are supposed to have taken in college. 

It would be ridiculous for us to try to 


duplicate the teaching of the great depart- 
ment of sociology in the University of 
Chicago, or that of the Graduate School 
of Social Service. When, however, we 
find our students deficient in such knowl- 
edge, or when we are directing the studies 
of undergraduates preparing for our 
School, we do try to make sure that their 
deficiencies in these subjects, if any, are 
repaired by indicated courses in the larger 
faculties. 

In this connection, may I say that our 
students have a keen interest in social 
problems, and Professor Hutcheon’s state- 
ment that none elected to take sociological 
courses when given the opportunity must 
be read in the light of certain considera- 
tions which rendered such a decision of 
temporary, not of permanent validity. 

I myself feel that at Meadville-in- 
Chicago we have done almost as much in 
the way of modernizing the subject matter 
of our curriculum as is desirable or prac- 
ticable. I am more interested personally 
in methods of teaching, having become 
rather dissatisfied with the conventional 
lecture-term paper-examination method. 
Discontent with this method reigns every- 
where in the field of higher education. 
Other institutions are experimenting with 
the case method, project method, clinical 
year method, tutorial method; and the 
results seem to justify these experiments. 
Why should not a ministerial school do 
so? One reason is lack of money. 

Each of the above methods requires a 
larger staff, because it demands more in- 
dividual attention for each student. It 
requires more books in the Library, more 
rooms for conferences (we Meadville 
teachers are practically the only ones on 
this great campus without consulting 
rooms of our own in the school building), 
more funds for field work, more for in- 
dividual tutelage in several lines. We are 
sadly cramped for room physically and 
financially. 

I know I share the visions of our Mead- 
ville alumni when I cherish the hope that 
in days to come, through the generosity 
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of the response to our coming campaign, 
we shall become known far and wide as 
a pioneer school, blazing educational trails, 
and training our students so efficiently 
that months before their graduation they 
will have been bespoken by churches which 
desire ministers of consecration and culti- 
vation, expert to the last degree in pulpit 
expression and church administration. 

Until that goal is reached, I think we 
ought to say to our friendly critics and 
well-wishers, the Commission on Survey: 
“Brethren, we count not ourselves to have 
attained, but this one thing we do—we 
press on toward the mark of a high 
calling.” 

CHARLES LYTTLE. 
MBADVILLE-IN-CHICAGO. 


Limping Protestantism 
To the Editor of Tam CuRisTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of February 2 there are 
two articles which especially appeal to 
me as.a Unitarian. “The Enlarging Voca- 
tion of Minding Other People’s Affairs” 
and “Why Protestantism Limps” are par- 
ticularly applicable to this section of the 
United States. 

My residence in a small’ Southern capi- 
tal for three years constantly discloses 
the working of the individual as portrayed 
in the articles mentioned. There is a 
State College here, and last year some 
closed minds tried to have passed an anti- 
evolution bill. The legislators passed a 
compromise apparently satisfying the 
public and private mind. But propaganda 
is abroad against educational institutions. 
Men are looking forward to the next meet- 
ing of the legislators for action. It is all 
done quietly, and even stealthily. 

Recently I listened to a lecture by a 
Paulist Father in the Catholic Church, 
and my imagination did not have to work 
very hard to understand the power and 
depth of its teachings on those who as 
“Protestant are disposed to consider seri- 
ously whether the thing that prevents 
their return to Rome is actually a matter 
of principle or a mere unwillingness to 
yield.” 

It is well that Dr. Patterson has gone 
into the South. We have done much to 
set minds to thinking, but there is more 
to be done in small towns and isolated 
sections before the “balance of power is 
restored.” 

Only those who have dwelt among closed 
minds appreciate the full freedom of our 


‘faith and realize that missionary work 


begins at home. 
CyntTHia A, DAWE. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Gain and Loss 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In Tue Reerster for March 8, some of 
our people will see the words of a prophet 
in the “Review of the Denver Mission.” 

The mission of the prophet is twofold— 
to give expression to thoughts that are 
new to the rank and file of his fellow 
men, and to voice feelings of his fellow 
men which but for the prophet would 
never be expressed. ~ 

If I am not entirely at sea in this mat- 
ter, there are many of our people who 
would welcome a new thought, instead of 
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an old thought in new words. I have 
heard five sermons by mission preachers 
in which there was not one new thought. 
It seems to me there must be many life- 
long Unitarians who are affected by this 
preaching in about the same way as a 
man would be were he to attend the 
same course of lectures twenty years in 
succession. | 

Some of the people in all the churches 
have become addicted to sermons based 
on Channing’s thought. When “G. G.” 
says, “There is no need for the great ethi- 
cal movement of to-day to be outside all 
churches,” he gives expression to a 
thought held by many Unitarians who 
really believe in the “progress of man- 
kind.” y 

I am glad so many of our churches are 
doing so much to make the five per cent. 
increase in membership; but let us not 
overlook the possibility of the gain that is 
loss. I mean that if a church of twenty 
members gains two from evangelical or- 
thodoxy, because those two are so over- 
joyed to discover that God is one instead 
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of three, and the same church of twenty 
members loses one old member because an 
ethical culture society has a new thought, 
which by the way, is one of the thoughts 
of Jesus, the church books will show a 
five per cent. gain. This gain, so called, 
would really be a loss not to be computed 
by mathematicians nor adequately ex- 
pressed by orators. 
F. T. CRANE. 


BERNARDSTON, MASS. 


A Question 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—~ 


Dilworth Lupton’s urge to convert the 
humanists is commendable. It shows a 
kind heart. But what if it is a mistaken 
kindness? Perhaps the humanists do not 
deserve such attention. 

Is it the humanist who needs conversion, 
or is the theist calling “Come back” to 
a man who has passed him? 

Gorpon KENT. 


Mo.uinn, ILL. 


Unity’s Fifty Years 
Anniversary banquet in Chicago—The semicentennial issue— 


An unblemished history of prophetic, fearless 
dealing with live issues 


NITY, that adventurous organ of ap- 

plied liberal religion, published in 
‘Chicago, Ill., and edited by John Haynes 
Holmes, recently passed its fiftieth birth- 
day. Its half-century of continuous publi- 
eation was commemorated by an addition 
of $53,000 to its endowment and the issu- 
ance of a forty-eight-page anniversary 
number under date of March 5. Its his- 
tory is reviewed in articles by Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte, Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
“Susan Quackenbush (abbreviated from a 
fortieth anniversary article), and Ralph 
‘Cheyney. The list of editors, cotempora- 
ries, and friends contributing messages to 
this issue is a roll call of the leading lib- 
eral spirits of the age,—David Starr 
Jordan, Anna Garlin Spencer, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Kirby Page, Senator 
‘William B. Borah, Edwin Markham, Jane 
Addams, Francis G. Peabody, Felix Adler, 
Stephen S. Wise, Bishop Paul Jones, 
‘Jermon Jerome Davis, Will Durant—to 
“mention some more generally known. There 
‘are pictures of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor 
from 1880 to 1918; of Mr. Holmes; of 
Francis Neilson, Louis L. Mann, and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, the associate editors; of 
Edith Lloyd Jones, the managing editor, 
and May Johnson, the secretary, as well 
as photos of Abraham Lincoln Center, 
founded by Mr. Jones, the Unity office, 
and the study. : 

The semicentennial of Unity was for- 
mally celebrated by a banquet at the 
‘Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, February 29, 
_attended by 175 persons. Colonel Ray- 
mond Robbins, who presided, was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Speakers were Mrs. Irwin 8S. Rosenfels, a 
director of both Unity and the Abraham 


‘Lincoln Center, who gave a brief historical - 


sketch of the paper; Frederick Starr, 
~eminent anthropologist and world traveler, 


an editorial contributor and a long-time 
friend of Mr. Jones; Rabbi Gerson Levi, 
son-in-law of Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, who 
was associated with Mr. Jones; Harriet 
Monroe, editor of Poetry; Rabbi Louis 
L. Mann, an associate editor, and a pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago; Jane 
Addams of Hull House; Clayton Morrison, 
editor of The Christian Century; Mr. 
Holmes; Dr. Reese; and Salmon O. Levin- 
son, who wrote for Unity in 1921 the first 
public explanation in America of the plan 
to outlaw war, formulated by him and the 
late Senator Knox. Mr. Levinson an- 
nounced that in honor of Unity’s half- 
century of service, gifts totaling $53,000 
had been added to the endowment of the 
paper. 

Dr. Reese in his address declared: 
“Unity will justify its present and future 
existence only in case it commits itself to 
issues that are alive.” In this respect 
Unity has never needed the injunction of 
the late Samuel McChord Crothers not to 
wait to deal with issues till they are dead. 
Heading the “Messages from Our Contem- 
poraries” in the semicentennial issue is this 
tribute from Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach: 

“It gives me the greatest satisfaction to 
send congratulations to Unity (which in 
genius, purpose, and spirit is closest in 
relationship to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of all American journals) on this fiftieth 
anniversary of a magnificent history which 
is without blemish against honor, truth, 
and courage. Neither yesterday nor to-day 
has it counted the cost before it has spoken 
instant indignation against wrong. Par- 
ticularly when the wrong is against the 
weak, Unity’s pages have flamed with the 
passion of righteousness. ‘The mightier 
the forces of evil, the greater the resolu- 
tion of its fearless appeal to absolute jus- 
tice. Nations have felt its prophetic force, 
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‘and great leaders have been influenced by 
its wise and unfeigned convictions. Unity 
has grown with the changing world; and 
long before most editors have known the 
way, the editors of Unity, from Jones to 
Holmes, with their associates, have dis- 
cerned the new issues with marvelous un- 
derstanding and written with unhesitating 
candor exactly what they have thought. 
There is in fact no paper in this whole 
country which is as outspoken or reckless 
of consequences as Unity, and the most 
decided occasional opponent of its opinions 
rejoices in its invigorating convictions and 
its inspiring sincerity. We who belong to 
the household of religious freedom are con- 
tinually beckoned by Unity and sometimes 
imperiously commanded not to lag: It is 
good for us. We open its pages each week 
‘and are sure to learn the world is with us, 
and that we must redeem the evil time, 
and make brotherhood and democracy the 
fruit of our religion of love and truth. If 
the pure reformer’s heart and mind seem 
predominant in its message, it is only 
seeming, for Unity knows equally well how 
to love the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful ardently, with the insight of the 
Evangel and the Saint. 

“Go forward under your unfailing star!” 

This statement aptly characterizes the 
fifty-year-old policy of Unity, a policy 
which soon outgrew, although it logically 
developed from, the memorable situation 
that gave rise to the need for such a paper. 

Certain so-called radical Unitarian min- 
isters of the Middle West strongly disap- 
proved of efforts made by the National 
Unitarian Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association to limit fellowship 
to churches and ministers definitely and 
avowedly “Christian.” This “Western 


issue” provoked a period of intense con- 


troversy, which has since resulted in a 
more inclusive fellowship and close co- 
operation between the American Unitarian | 
Association and the Western Unitarian 
Conference. But these ministers, many of 
whom had come West to find liberty of 
prophesying, felt the need of an organ to 
voice their convictions. Thus originated 
the monthly Pamphlet Mission, the first 
issue of which appeared March 1, 1878. 
Each number contained a discourse by a 
competent writer. The name was changed 
to Unity with the issue of September 1, 
1878. From a semimonthly it grew into 
a fortnightly and a weekly. Meanwhile it 
had absorbed some half-dozen other publi- 
cations. The Unity Publishing Company 
was organized in 1893, the year when 
Unity’s pages were filled with accounts of 
the great Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago in conjunction with the World’s 
Fair. Unity became successively the organ 
of the later Congress of Religion and, in 
1917, of the Free Religious Organization. .- 
From 1908 to 1915 an endowment fund of 
$30,000 was raised. F 

At first Unity’s battles were chiefly 
theological. With the issue of December 
22, 1898, announcement was made that 
special effort would be made to give more 
emphasis to the problems of social justice, 
political freedom, and civie integrity; 
Unity’s interest in universal religion logi- 
cally led to this. At this time the name of 
Jane Addams appeared in the list of 
associate editors, y 
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_ Always Unity has pioneered in civic and 
- social as well as religious reform. It 
combated the evils of orthodox revivalism, 
sided with scholarship in approving the 
Revised Version of the New Testament, 
warmly commended Felix Adler’s Ethical 
Society and School and the Froebel move- 
ment, and chronicled and approved the 
activities of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. In its early pages there is opposition 
to the evils of lynching, prison labor, capi- 

E tal punishment, railroad monopoly, paper 
money, and “greenbackism,” “sectarianism 
in politics,” and persecution of the Jews 
in Russia. It has championed the cause 

of the Negro, a clean press, independ- 
ency in politics, civil service reform, 

the Associated Charities movement, tem- 
perance and prohibition, taxation of 
eburch property, respect for the conscience 

of Jew and Roman Catholic in the com- 
pulsory reading of the Bible in public 
schools, free trade, and the labor move- 
ment. Insistent, persuasive, and eloquent 

has been its advocacy of women’s rights 
and world peace. From Russia’s conquest 

of Constantinople in 1878, through the 
Spanish-American War, the fight against 

the Filipinos, and the World War, down 

to the failure of the recent disarmament 
conference, Unity has been unequivocally 
against the barbarous arbitrament of war. 
Several issues of Unity were barred from 

the mails during 1918. As to this, Mr. 
Cheyney writes: “There was not a word 

of disloyalty in the barred issues, or any 
other issue of Unity—simply quiet expla- 
nations of the attitude of conscientious 
objectors and pleas for sanity and a 
Christlike spirit even in wartime.’ The 
anniversary issue reprints an editorial by 
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Mr. Jones, “The Kaiser Conquers Again,” 
which is supposed to have led to this 
action by the postal authorities. 

‘After Mr. Jones’s death in 1918, the 
names of Mr. Holmes and Francis Neilson 
appeared as editors, and with the issue 
of March 8, 1926, Mr. Holmes became 
editor-in-chief. Mr. Holmes and his asso- 
ciates have carried on the noble traditions 
of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Without ceasing 
they have championed the rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assemblage 
against espionage and censorship acts, 
raids by “Red” hunters, and intimidation 
methods in labor disputes. ‘They have 
carried on the crusade for world peace. 
While many readers dissent from Mr. 
Holmes in his opposition to the League of 


Nations, they respect his fearlessness and: 


integrity, and more generally side with 
him in his advocacy of the outlawry of 
war. Following Levinson’s pioneer article 
on the latter plan in 1921, David Starr 
Jordan, the late Charles F. Dole, John 
Dewey, and other writers have endorsed 
this measure in pages of Unity. 

To mention only a few other recent 
journalistic landmarks, there were several 
series of articles on Russia, beginning in 
1919, to counteract what the editor called 
“the most gigantic conspiracy of lies ever 
attempted in the entire history of man- 
kind” ; analyses of the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
by Eugene Lyons, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
the editor, and other writers to show that 
race and class prejudice resulted in a 
verdict unsubstantiated by the evidence; 
and the autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandhi, “The Story of My Experiments 
With Truth,” given American publication 
exclusively in Unity. 


Portrait of a Dutch Liberal 


Presentation to A. U. A. of likeness of van der Kemp of Barneveld 


N HONOR of his contribution to the 
cause of liberal religion in America in 
pioneer days, the portrait of Francis 
_ Adrian van der Kemp has been presented 
to the American Unitarian Association 
and will hang among the large collection 
of portraits of Unitarian prophets and 
leaders in the Unitarian Building at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. A commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Howard N. Brown of 
King’s Chapel raised a sufficient sum to 
have the painting made, and presented it 
to the Association at a gathering in Eliot 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March 13. The 
invitation to the affair was sent to the 
members of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, ministers of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, and interested individuals, by the 
presidents and directors of the Association 
and of the Historical Society. 
_ Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, president of 
the latter organization, presided and made 
the presentation. The painting was ac- 
cepted for the Association by Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish, president. The career of Mr. 
van der Kemp, especially in connection 
| with Barneveld, N.Y., where he was chief 
among the founders of the liberal church 
j in 1803, was outlined by Rey. Charles 
4 Graves of Hartford, Conn., 
formerly minister at Barneveld. 


who was 
Dr. 


J. A. C. F. Auer of Concord, Mass., spoke 
on “Dutch Liberal Religious Thought.” 
Tea was served while guests made more 
careful study of the portrait. 

The original portrait was painted in 
1787, while Mr. van der Kemp was im- 
prisoned at Utrecht for his radical views 
on civil and religious liberty. The picture 
was done for his. wife, and is now in the 
historical museum in New York City. The 
artist is not known, but it is believed that 
he was one of the company of excep- 
tionally able artists who were doing por- 
traits in Holland late in the eighteenth 
century. The quality of the color sug- 
gests Rembrandt. The excellence of the 
draughtsmanship and knowledge of anat- 
omy reveal the thoroughly trained artist. 

The sitter, who was then under forty 
years, wears the uniform of the regiment 
of which he was an officer: a green coat 
with orange-red facings, buff waistcoat 
and sword belt, gold epaulets and white 
ruffled shirt. The shadow of a beard, of 
few hours’ growth, is an interesting fea- 
ture, indicating that the painter valued 
this suggestion of the privations of prison 
life as well as its color value. The com- 
bined arms of the van der Kemp and van 
der Capellen families are in an upper 
corner. - 


‘activities. 


FRANCIS ADRIAN VAN DER KEMP 
Founder Unitarian Church, Barneveld, N.Y. 


This remarkable copy of the original 
portrait was made by Miss Adelene Moffat 
of Boston, a portrait painter of rare 
ability, who studied with some of the best 
artists in this country and in Paris. Miss 
Moffat has traveled much in the lesser 
known parts of the world, and is leaving 
presently for a year in the Far Hast. 

Exiled from Holland for attempting to 
substitute a representative government for 
an oligarchical constitution, Mr. van der 
Kemp came to America in 1797. In Leiden 
he had been a Baptist preacher, but his ° 
religious radicalism was more pronounced 
and more objectionable than his political 
He refused to subscribe to a 
ereed which all former ministers of his 
church had complied with and, when he 
became largely instrumental in founding 
the United Protestant Religious Society 
in Barneveld, N.Y., now the Unitarian 
society, he was determined that it should 
have no letter of a creed. Mr. van der 
Kemp’s name heads the list of those who 
attended the organization meeting, and he 
was one of the signers of the certificate 
of incorporation of the society. When the 
church was organized, he was one of 
fifteen who joined together to form the 
church. He was a trustee for years, and 
when the first minister was engaged it 
was he who gave the “suitable lecture in 
the morning” at the installation. The 
Sunday-school connected with the church 
probably originated in his home, as it was 
often held there. The Sunday-school did 
not follow the lines of those in other 
churches, but was begun because he be- 
lieved in the importance of religious edu- 
cation and saw to it that his children had 
definite instruction in their home, a group 
to which outside friends were added 
gradually. 

The chureh began with absolutely no 
doctrinal obligation, and the success of 
this liberal movement was the more re- 
markable because it was surrounded by 
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Presbyterian churches, with Calvinism the Adams, and Jefferson, and many distin- Unitarian Association, but before enough 
guished leaders among English Unitarians. was in hand to proceed with the monu- 


predominating religious belief. 
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Mr. van der Kemp numbered as friends His church was in close touch with the ment the Great War broke out and it 


such men as John Adams, John Quincy 


Unitarian churches in Hurope. 


The Tomb of Faustus Socinus 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
President Unitarian Historical Society 


LL STUDENTS of Unitarian history 
know the name of Faustus Socinus, 

one of the first and greatest pioneers of 
the movement which has developed into 
modern Unitarianism. He was born in 
Siena in 1539, of a noble Italian family, 
and while still young was forced to leave 
home to escape persecution on account of 
his liberal religious views. After sojourns 
in France and in Switzerland, he visited 
the Hungarian Unitarians at Kolozsvar 


Socinus took refuge in the little village 
of Luclawice in Southern Poland, and 
died there in 1604. 

The little cemetery at Luelawice in 
which were buried Socinus and many of 
his followers has long since gone under 
the plow. But the grave of Socinus him- 
self can still be located, although the stone 
is broken and the inscription is illegible, 
the tiny plot of land enclosing it having 
heen purchased some twenty-five years 


THE NEGLECTED GRAVE OF FAUSTUS 


in 1578. The next year he proceeded to 
Poland, and for twenty-five years was a 
leader of the liberal wing of the Prot- 
estants. He brought their disunited fac- 
tions into harmony, championed their 
cause against both Catholic and Protes- 
tant opponents, molded their spirit and 
shaped their system of thought, and by 
his writings set the key for the develop- 
ment of liberal Christianity in Europe for 
over two centuries. The Unitarianism of 
England and America is the direct fruit 
of what he did; for he was, in fact, to 
early Unitarianism what Luther and Cal- 
vin were to early orthodox Protestantism. 
The broad-minded Polish sovereign under 
whom alone this had been possible was, 
however, followed by a_ reactionary 
monarch controlled by Jesuits, under 
whom rigorous persecution soon developed. 


SOCINUS IN LUCLAWICE, POLAND 


ago and deeded to the local government ; 
so that it now rests under the care of the 
Commission on National Monuments. The 
Commission erected a rude wooden canopy 
over the grave to protect it from the 
elements, but this canopy has now been 
ruined by storms and war. 

In 1910 Dr. Charles W. Wendte visited 
the spot, the only Unitarian of modern 
times who preceded him thither having 
been Rey. Alexander Gordon of England. 
In January, 1911, Dr. Wendte organized 
an International Committee to raise funds 
for the erection of a new monument over 
the grave of Socinus, and published a 
long article on the subject in Tur Curis- 
TIAN Reerster for January 19 of that 
year. A sum, now amounting to about 
$600, was raised in BHngland and this 
country, and deposited with the American 


was impossible to do anything further. 
In 1924 the grave of Socinus was again 
visited by President Harl M. Wilbur of 
Berkeley, Calif., who wrote a most in- 
teresting account of it in Tur Rererster of 
May 7, 1925. Dr. Wendte and Dr. Wilbur 
are eager that Unitarians of Great Britain 
and America should again take up the 
project of erecting a suitable monument 
over this long-neglected grave of a brave 
man who was a potent influence in the 
liberalizing of Hurope. The movement in 
Poland, of which he was the leader was, 
after a hundred years of existence, crushed 
out by brutal ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
its members were scattered as refugees 
all over Hurope. But they, and the writ- 
ings of Socinus, carried his teaching far 
and wide, especially into Holland and 
Great Britain. That his grave has been 
so utterly neglected is, no doubt, chiefly 
due to the fact that it lies in an obscure 
village, remote from the main lines of 
European travel, and in a country which 
has long been completely dominated in its 
religious thought by the Roman Church. 
The Poles to-day realize, however, that 
Socinus was the leader of an important 
episode in their national history, and the 
peasants of Luclawice know that his grave 
is the one object in their community which 
invites the attention of the outside world. 
We have full assurances that the Polish 
Government would welcome the erection 
of a suitable monument, subject only to 
official approval of the design and in- 
scription before erection, and would, 
through its Commission on National Monu- 
ments, guarantee its preservation and 
care. The interest of certain distinguished 
professors in the University of Cracow 
has been enlisted, and a Polish architect 
some time ago made a sketch for the pro- 
posed monument. The cost of the monu- 
ment would at the present time probably 


come to about $2,000, so that about $1,400 


ought to be raised in addition to what is 
already in hand. 

The Unitarian Historical Society heartily 
endorses an appeal for the balance of the 
money needed, and Dr. Wendte and Dr. 
Wilbur, with the undersigned, will act in 
place of the former International Com- 
mittee in fulfillment of the plan so long 
in abeyance. The restoration of the tomb 
of Faustus Socinus and its decent preser- 
vation are a mark of respect long overdue 
to a great but neglected pioneer of reli- 
gious liberty; and the restored monument 
would be a reminder to the people of 
Poland of a heroic though tragic episode 
in the nation’s past, no less than ‘a wit- 
ness to the world that we are not forget- 
ful of one who may fairly be included 
among our spiritual ancestors. ait 

Contributions for the purpose are in- 
vited at once, and they may be sent, so 
designated, to Dr. Wendte or Dr. Wilbur, 
or to the writer, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. . : 


The wages of sin will not be reduced this 
season.—Brooklyn Federation Bulletin, — 


aa 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Fouuer, Treasurer 
Parker E. Mangan, Secretary 


Dr. Hunt’s Activities 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of the New York 
office has been in close touch with the 
Kossuth Monument Committee of New 
York, which on March 15 unveiled, in New 
York City, a monument to the great Hun- 
garian champion of liberty. As a result 
of these conferences, it was possible to 
arrange a service of welcome to Bishop 
Nicholas Jozan and Dr. George Kozma at 
All Souls Church, New York City, Sunday 
morning, March 18, at 11 o’clock. Bishop 
Jozan preached the sermon. 

- Dr. Hunt also arranged the luncheon, 
at which twenty-five ministers of the 
Metropolitan District had the pleasure of 
greeting Dr. Louis C. Cornish on his first 
visit to the group as president of the 
American Unitarian Association. At that 
meeting, the ministers pledged themselves 
to help carry out Dr. Cornish’s plan of 
a five per cent. increase in all lines of 
ehurech activities: membership, church at- 
tendance, and financial support in all or- 
ganizations of the church. 

- At Summit, N.J., Dr. Hunt attended the 
annual meeting. This church he reports 
to be gaining steadily in influence and 
strength. Dr. Tyson has made a deep im- 
pression upon Summit and the neighbor- 
ing towns. Dr. Hunt has visited several 
other New Jersey parishes. At Trenton 
he conferred with the trustees upon pos- 
sible plans for obtaining a church home. 
He went to Keyport, Passaic, and Hacken- 
sack. At Hackensack he consulted on 
further development of plans for the 
growth of the church. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall it is at- 
tracting large congregations. The church 
hopes to become one of the centers of 
Bergen County, and to gather to it lib- 
- erals who live within reach of the church 
by automobile and bus. During the past 
month Dr. Hunt met with the directors 
of the Metropolitan Conference to make 
plans to carry out the wishes expressed 
at the last meeting of the Conference in 
connection with the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship. Recently, he has been in conference 
with leaders in the Harrisburg church 
movement, in relation to its future plans. 


Liberalism in Florida 

Florida churches were visited by Dr. 
George F. Patterson, field secretary, dur- 
ing the last two weeks in February. He 
returned North with the feeling that in 
“Tampa is a very challenging situation. 
Tampa, he believes, is the most hope- 
ful opportunity in the South. “To back 
| the Tampa movement is one of the 
y next things that ought to be done in 


_parish house, and parsonage. 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


Pressing Forward to the Mark—105 % 


From all sections come announcements 
that the churches in the Fellowship are 
taking up in earnest the suggestion made 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish and endorsed by 
the presidents of the General Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Association, that a definite goal of 
105 per cent. for the church year be striven 
for in numbers, financial support, and gen- 
eral growth. The enthusiastic adoption 
of the plan by ministers of the Metropoli- 
tan Conference in New York, and the aid 
which they and the representative group 
of New England who met recently in Bos- 
ton to make arrangements for furthering 
the plan, are contributing in inducing the 
churches to organize for this effort, have 
given the suggestion valuable backing. In- 
dividual churches are now sending in their 
reports and endorsements. 

The Lowell, Mass., church is hard at it. 
An Alliance committee has been formed 
to build the Alliance to the desired figures. 
The Laymen’s League has approved the 
plan, and is taking it up. The church 
planning board discussed the matter at a 


recent meeting, and appointed a committee 
to work for increased membership. Al- 
ready, the parish is over the goal in 
church attendance, and in its financial 
support to the local church and to the 
national organizations. New members are 
being added to the Sunday-school, which 
will pass the goal before the year ends. 

“Organization is essential if this plan 
is to be carried out,” says Rev. Charles R. 
Joy, minister of the Lowell church. “Com- 
mittees are needed in every department 
of every organization where the effort is 
to be made.” 

In the neighborhood of Lowell several 
ministers have expressed their sympathy 
with the idea, and expect to work it out. 
Rey. Everett 8S. Treworgy of Ashby, Mass., 
writes that he believes in the idea and 
is “going out after that five per cent. 
increase.” 

From Rey. Ralph F. Blanning of Ban- 
gor, Me., comes the report that his parish 
is enthusiastic about the 105 per cent. 
suggestion, and he states that they will 
be able to put it across. 


a missionary way,’ he reported. Con- 
siderable strength was brought to light in 
the city some years ago by Dr. Joseph H. 
Crooker, but it was not developed, and the 
interest languished. 

The first meeting of the recent moye- 
ment was February 12, when thirteen 
were present. The following Sunday the 
number had increased to twenty-five, and 
the third Sunday there were fifty, all that 
the room would hold. The city approaches 
a population of 200,000, and there is a 
considerable group of Unitarians, who are 


largely professional people of standing and 


substance. The group includes fine leader- 
ship. It is believed that in a short time 
the organization would be self-supporting. 
Almost all of the group are all-year-round 
residents. 

Dr. Patterson was in Orlando two days, 
and found everything in excellent condi- 
tion. This is one of the churches which 
has outgrown its present quarters. <A 
new church is needed, and negotiations 
are under way at present for the pur- 
chase of a new lot for a relocation. Pend- 
ing the sale of the old property, the site 
will be held. Rey. George H. Badger, who 
has been the minister for nine years—his 
longest pastorate—is doing an admirable 
piece of work. Each week he conducts 
an afternoon poetry hour, which has out- 
grown the parish house and moved into 
the church. Both he and his parish are 
very happy in their relation. 

At St. Petersburg the society is negotiat- 
ing for a sale, and is maturing plans for 
an entirely new plant, including a church, 
Dr. Patter- 
son finds that building operations and de- 
velopments in the city are moving slowly 
and carefully, with wild financiering past 
history. He approves of the plan to buy 
now, while property is moving slowly. 


The congregation averages four hundred 
or over, and the church, which is one of 
the successful Florida combinations of 
Universalists and Unitarians, is an im- 
portant one. Considerable of the support 
comes from the winter guests in the city. 
Dr. Patterson preached in St. Petersburg, 
and occupied the pulpit twice at Tampa. 
One Sunday he was the guest and preacher 
at the Universalist Church in Tarpon 
Springs, where the minister is Rey. Louis 
J. Richards. At Tarpon Springs he saw 
the famous Inness pictures, which had 
been viewed the previous week by 1800 
visitors. 2 

Dr. Patterson also visited Lakeland, 
where a complimentary parish dinner was 
served in his honor. Meetings have been 
held regularly since the arrival of Rey. 
Thomas Turrell early in- January. An 
evening service in a moving-picture theater 
is being conducted now, and greatly in- 
creased contact with the public is expected. 

Dr. Stanard Dow Butler of the St. 
Petersburg church, who accompanied Dr. 
Patterson on a. number of his journeys, 
proved of inestimable value in the study 
of the situation. “Dr. Butler is giving 
himself without reservation to the job of 
creating a liberal church,” Dr. Patterson 
reports. 


Providence Liberal Institute 


Attendance at meetings of the Proyi- 
dence Liberal Institute of Religious Edu- 
eation, Providence, R.I., has increased 
from thirty-eight in the beginning to fifty- 
three at the last meeting at the Bell Street 
Chapel. Several were present from Attle- 
boro and North Attleboro, Mass., as well 
as from the three Unitarian and two Uni- 
versalist churches in Providence. Mrs. 
Margaret Eggleston Owen will speak 
March 27 on “Preparing the Story for the 
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Lesson Hour,” and the Institute will close 
April 24 when Prof. Henry T. Fowler of 
Brown University will discuss “Bible 
Teaching in the Church School.” 

George Walter Fiske’s “Purpose in 
_ Teaching Religion” was reviewed and dis- 
cussed at the last meeting, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Milholland of the First 
Church, Providence. Miss Marguerite 
Pfleghaar of the Second Church, Boston, 
gave a demonstration, with four members 
of the Bell Chapel Sunday-school, of “Pre- 
senting the Lesson.” Miss Pfleghaar used 
“The Story of David,’ from ‘Heroic 
Lives.” In spite of the unnaturalness of 
the surroundings, she gripped the attention 
of the boys, and succeeded in getting them 
to answer questions with interest and 
without  self-consciousness. Especially 
noteworthy was her success in bridging 
the gap between the ancient story and 
the lives of the children, and in making 
a natural application of heroic virtues to 


present-day life. 


Mr. Fairley’s Southern Trip 


Rev. Edwin Fairley has had an oppor- 
tunity recently to study conditions in the 
Southern churches, and reports that they 
are much alive and are doing yaliant 
service in solving the religious problems 
of the various liberal groups. 

At Baltimore, Richmond, Orlando, and 
First Protestant St. John’s Church in Cin- 
cinnati, in which places luncheon or supper 
conferences were held, he found interest- 
ing groups pressing forward hopefully. At 
Jacksonville and Louisville First Church, 
forums form an active interest. At the 
‘Jacksonville and Youngstown churches, 
Mr. Fairley had luncheon with the groups 
engaged in social welfare. 

“Among the notable church schools,” 
Mr. Fairley reports, “I should like to men- 
tion those of Baltimore, where the entire 
staff is paid; Richmond, where fine inten- 
sive work is being done; the Clifton 
church at Louisville, which had an adult 
class of sixty, composed of thirty-five 
men and twenty-five women, the day 1 
visited it; and St. John’s Church in Cin- 
cinnati, where.there is a large school and 
a fine group of young women who gaihered 
at a supper conference. 

“St. Petersburg has an enthusiastic and 
forward-looking congregation, which is 
perhaps one of the largest in the South,” 
he continues. “There were over two hun- 
dred there the Sunday I preached, al- 
though the weather conditions were dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. The federation of 
Unitarians and Universalists in Florida 
seems to be moying on well and it is par- 
ticularly happy in St.—Petersburg. 

“T had an opportunity to see something 
of Negro education through visits to 
Edward Waters College in Jacksonville 
and the Street Manual Training School at 
Minter, Ala., which in a modest way is a 
beneficiary under our Frothingham Fund. 
The school is doing a splendid work in a 
neglected corner of Dallas County, where 
its mission to two hundred young persons 
is giving them a useful equipment. The 
local doctor told me that there has been 
a marked improvement in family morale 
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and attention to sanitary requirements 
since the school was founded more than 
twenty years ago. 

“Two examples of great ‘need were that 
at Louisville for accommodation for social 
work and that at St. Petersburg for an 
adequate house for its many activities.” 
These needs were observed by both Mr. 
Fairley and Field Secretary Patterson, 
whose visit to the South in February is 


reviewed in another column. Mr. Fairley 


came home with the belief that a Southern 
secretary might find abundant scope for 
work in developing the many liberal 
centers in the South as yet unoccupied by 
liberal religious agencies. 


Dr. Kaucher Installed 
at West Upton, Mass. 


Dr. Albert N. Kaucher was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
West Upton, Mass., March 11. Dr. George 
F. Patterson, field secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, preached the 
sermon, declaring that the chief task of 
the church is still the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God. This kingdom will come 
quietly, as the dawn comes, making its 
presence known by deepened joy and en- 
riched lives. Other parts of the service 
were taken as follows: Act of installation, 
led by Major George W. Knowlton, Jr.; 
charge to the minister, Rev. JB. H. 
Tegarden of, Hopedale, Mass.; charge to 
the congregation, Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen 
of Uxbridge, Mass.; greetings from the 
Worcester Conference, Rey. James C. Dun- 
ean of Clinton, Mass.; welcome to the 
town, Rev. William G. Poor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Upton. 


Veteran Professor Speaks 


Dr. Francis A. Christie, former profes- 
sor of church history at Meadville Theo- 
logical School, a position which he held 
from 1893 until he retired when the school 
was moved to Chicago, made the address 
of the day before the North Middlesex 
Association of Ministers, held in Ayer, 
Mass., March 18. Dr. Christie spoke on 
J. E. ‘Turner’s book, “Personality and 
Reality.” The meeting was an all-day ses- 
sion, with discussion by the ministers and 
the transaction of business. 


Personals 


At the annual convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association held in Phila- 
delphia early in March, George G. Davis, 
executive secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was elected a direc- 
tor. Mr. Davis was in attendance at the 
meetings; and present also from Boston 
were Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, and 
Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge, president of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Rey. John H. Taylor, recently from 
Meadville, where he went after ministerial 
experience in another denomination, is to 
be stated supply for the Unitarian Church 
of Knoxville, Tenn., for the remainder of 
the church year. 
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Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of ihdtanepitel Z 


Ind., preached recently before the student 
body at Princeton University, an invita- 
tion which was an unusual honor for a 
liberal. 

Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham, a son-in-law 
of the late Dr. Joel H. Metcalf, has ac- 
cepted a call to Stoneham, Mass. Mr. 
Stoneham is studying at Harvard in ad- 
dition to carrying on his church work. 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness, who resigned. 


his pastorate at the Second Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., last year leaves March 26 for 
a six months’ sojourn in Europe. His 
first destination will be Patmos, the place 
of St. John’s exile. 

Mrs. William K. Robbins, since 1882 one 
of the most active members of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Manchester, N.H., died 
at her home, March 8. Mrs. Robbins was 
president of the Alliance branch for 
twenty-three years, and served on the New 
England Associate Alliance board. She 
was head of the Manchester chapter of 
the American Red Cross, and worked 
indefatigably during the war. Mrs. 
Robbins was active in politics, although 
she opposed suffrage for women, and her 
name was on the ballot for delegate-at- 
large from New Hampshire to the Re- 
publican National Convention in Kansas 
City, Mo., to be voted upon March 138. 
She was a native of Iowa. 
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125: Beacon. St., Boston, Mass. 
er Caroune S. Arierron, President 
Miss Bertua Lanematp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


ae - Meetings in April 
April 2, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 


Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding officer, Mrs. Philip F. Clapp. 


Speaker, Miss Helen W. Greenwood. Sub- 
ject, “The Shoals and Alliance Work.” 
April 6, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; 
__ April 12, 10.30 a.m., annual meeting of 
the New England Associate Alliance First 
Parish, Plymouth, Mass. Presiding officer, 
Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon. Short historical 
sketch by minister. Speakers, Dr. Eliza- 
beth A. Dexter and Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn. Business meeting. Miss Lowell 
will speak just before the collection is 
taken, because the Alliance earnestly de- 
sires to contribute one of the units of $500 
toward cancellation of the debt on the 
new school building at Swansboro, N.C. 
Box Luncheon. Afternoon session, 2.30 
P.M., speaker, Rey. Lawrence Clare. Pro- 
grams will be mailed to New England 
branches giving complete information. 
April 20, 11 a.m., Post Office Mission 
Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


j 
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May Meetings 

The annual business meeting of the 
General Alliance will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 
23, at 10 a.m. The reports of the officers 
for the past year will be presented. At 
the afternoon session at 2.30 o’clock, ad- 
dresses are to be given by prominent 
ministers. 

Will branches choose delegates in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws, one for every 
thirty members? Credential cards will be 
mailed in April. If in any case the num- 
ber of credentials, which is based on 
figures in the present Manual, is not in 


should be sent at once to the General 
Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Let the good habit spread of sending at 
least one delegate with expenses paid, and 
of choosing one who has never attended 
a May meeting. y 


Executive Board March Meeting 
- The regular meeting of the Executive 
‘Board was held in the Fifield Room at the 
4 Unitarian Building, Boston, on Friday, 
March 9. In the absence of the president, 
the New England vice-president, Mrs. 
‘Thomas G. Rees, presided. Thirty-seven 
board and committee members were pres- 
ent; also, as guests, two branch presidents, 
_” Mrs. Hoag, of the First Parish, Dorchester, 


Parish, Brighton. 
In response to Post Office Mission ad- 


weetet wt! F73*) 


keeping with the actual membership, word 


‘Mrs. Henry H. Saunderson, of the 


. 
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Increasing Demand for Liberal Sermons 


Post Office Mission workers are mani- 
festing the same eager interest in sending 
out the liberal gospel by means of the 
printed word as in former years. The 
branches have contributed well to the co- 
operative advertising, so that the central 
committee has not been hampered by lack 
of funds. Any amount is welcome for this 
purpose. If a small committee feels it can- 
not afford to pay, but would like to enter 
this form of missionary work, it may enter 
the ranks. Ten dollars is the average sum 
contributed, but many branches give much 
more. 

Although the monthly advertisement of 
sermons and other liberal religious litera- 
ture sent free has been placed in fewer 


periodicals than usual, the requests for ser- 


mons have exceeded those of former years. 

“We have been told recently in Tur 
RecisterR that religious broadcasts over 
the radio come next to musie in popu- 
larity,” says Mrs. Henry C. Parker, chair- 
man of the Post Office Mission Committee. 
“It would seem that there is no diminu- 
tion of popularity of the written sermon, 
and that the radio stimulates rather than 
quenches this demand.” ‘Typical of many 
letters is the following: “I have been 
listening to Unitarian services broadcast 
for some time now, and am very much 
interested. I was reared a Methodist, but 
in the past few years have drifted away 
from this belief. I appreciate your send- 
ing me literature, which I am reading 
thoughtfully.” 

Requests for sermons have come this 
season from every section of this country 
and from Newfoundland, Canada, Mexico, 
England, Norway, Finland, India, Africa, 
Nicaragua, Leeward Islands, San Domingo, 
Haiti, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Occasionally expressions of strong dis- 
approval are received, and many times no 
answer comes to the friendly note of in- 
quiry sent by the Post Office Mission 
workers. Committees should not be dis- 
couraged over this situation, but should 
“carry on”; for on the whole the liberal 
message receives a warm reception. from 
those who do not count themselves as Uni- 
tarians but are in sympathy with liberal 
views. 

“Your literature is the best in the line, 
and has a line by itself. Although I can- 


vertising, 3,097 requests for sermons have 
been received since October. 

This year the Committee on Friendly 
Links is stressing the need of closer rela- 
tionship with the links already established. 
Since the annual report, 240 new links 
have been made. 

Miss Stella P. Beard, chairman of the 
Committee on Southern Work, announced 
the resignation of Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard, superintendent of the school at 
Swansboro, and minister of the three 
churches, this resignation to be effective 
May 1. The Board voted that a letter be 
sent to Miss Barnard expressing great 
appreciation of her long service. 

Electricity for lighting has been in- 
stalled at the plant at Swansboro. A con- 
tribution of $100 was given toward this 
by the Lucy O. Fessenden Alliance Branch 


not always agree with the writers on fine 
points, generally speaking it rings true,’ 
writes one. A minister in the Middle 
West is grateful for the many new things 
which have come to him through this 
literature, making him a broader man. “I 
read every word that comes to me, and 
find it cropping out in my sermons more 
and more,” he says. A man writes from 
California that the literature has been 
both convincing and instructive: “It has 
given me a broader view of religious life. 
I feel that I was a Unitarian and never 
knew it. Please keep me on your mailing 
list.” 

A good proportion of local committees 
are mailing sermons to ministers of other 
denominations. One chairman has twelve 
ministers on her list. 

A piece of constructive work the com- 
mittee does is to assist scattered readers 
to become associate members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, by sending 
them cards to sign and forward with $1. 
They then receive the output of sermons 
as they are published. From Oklahoma, 
one wrote: “Received last two tracts. 
Consider then finest thing of the kind ever 
come under my observation. Intend to 
make application for associate member- 
ship, as I think I am already a good Uni- 
tarian.” Many write that they would be 
glad to join a Unitarian church, but are 
too far removed from one. Associate mem- 
bership is the best substitute which can 
be offered. 

Notices of preaching missions are sent 
to Post Office Mission correspondents who 
live in the mission section, and literature 
is mailed those who become interested in 
the mission. Printed sermons have been 
received from Lexington, Worcester, Cam- 
bridge, from First Church, Brookline, and 
from Canton, Mass. Attention is called to 
two sermons not listed yet in the catalogua: 
No. 306, “A Twentieth-Century Man’s 
Faith in God,” by Dr. H. E. B. Speight; 
and No. 307, “The Significance of the Uni- 
tarian Movement,’ by Rev. John H. 
Dietrich; also to R. F. N. A. Series, No. 
12, “The Unitarian Objective,” by Rev. 
Howard A. Pease. Local committees add 
to the value of their church’s message by 
keeping a supply of well-assorted sermons 
and leaflets in the church vestibule. 


of Swansboro. It was voted to send a 
letter of grateful appreciation for this 
generous contribution. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted with regret: Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, 
chairman of Committee on Credentials, 
and Mrs. William B. Nichols, chairman of 
Committee on Cheerful Letter Exchange, 
the latter to take effect at the end of the 
year. In accepting Mrs. Nichols’ resigna- 
tion, Mrs. Rees asked those present to 
stand in recognition of her long, devoted, 
and efficient service as chairman of this 
important committee. 

Reports were received from New Eng- 
land, including four Massachusetts  di- 
rectors. An unusual feature was the 
presence of all the directors from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island. 
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Funds are Increased 


Two interesting funds that the General 
Alliance holds, and which grow from time 
to time as branches and individuals are 
interested to contribute, are the In Memo- 
riam and the Life Membership Funds. 
Two members of the Westwood Alliance 
branch, Mrs. Thomas Nelson Perkins and 
Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, during this last 
month, have contributed sufficient money 
to the Life Membership Fund to make 
each former president of the branch a life 
member; Mrs. Sarah Colburn, Miss Cora 
A. French, Mrs. Joseph L. Fisher, Mrs. 
Crawford D. Place, Mrs. William H. Mc- 
Laren, Mrs. John R. P. French, Mrs. 
Samuel J. Cairns. ‘These seven names 
have been added to the list which will be 
published in the next issue of the Manual. 

The other Fund, In Memoriam, has been 
increased by the sum of $80, which places 
the following names upon that list: Mrs. 
Ellen Belinda Emery, by the Benevolent 
Society, Dorchester, Mass.; Miss Emma 
Low, by the Samaritan Branch, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Agnes McColley, by the Alli- 
ance Branch of Winchendon, Mass.; Mrs. 
Emily Truesdell Brown, by the First 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Emily 
Locke and Mrs. Louise H. Putnam, by the 
Lexington, Mass., Branch; Mary Wilder, 
by the Lawrence, Kans., Branch; Mrs. 
Addie Sewall Van Ness, by the Second 
Branch of Brookline, Mass. 

This notice is inserted hoping to interest 
others to do likewise, for the officers of 
the General Alliance consider such con- 
tributions eminently worth while. 


Dr. Pusglisi’s Work Grows 


Recent news from Italy in a letter from 
Dr. Mario Puglisi indicates what a great 
boon it is for one so isolated from sym- 
pathetic friends to receive visits from 
those interested in the same cause. All 
the time he has a tremedous struggle to 
meet his payments, and the necessity of 
curtailing expenses confronts him continu- 
ally. Asked once why he continued the 
work when he could pursue comfortably 
his former occupation of writing and 
study, he replied: “I felt impelled to go 
into this work, and as long as I am able 
to do it I cannot give it up.” So he labors 
on happily, with no compensation save 
that of a satisfied conscience and the love 
and devotion of his followers. 

“At our last meeting,’ he writes, “a 
gentleman introduced himself as Bernard 
Allen of London, whose wife is vice-presi- 
dent of the League of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women. Mr. Allen was 
much impressed by the large number of 
our members, and by the collaboration of 
so many University professors. 

“They were most interested in our ex- 
planations about the scope of our work 
here, and Mr. Allen immediately tele- 
graphed President C. J. Street of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who was about to start for Rome. 


Upon his arrival we were invited to meet 


Mr. and Mrs. Street at their hotel. Mr. 
Street has promised to make an appeal to 
his Association to increase their gift to 
its former amount. As you will remember, 
it was reduced by one-half two years ago. 
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By the reduction of exchange, foreign 
money brings me but one-half the amount 
it gave formerly.” Mr. Street asked Dr. 
Puglisi to write an article for the Inquirer, 
and also paid for weekly announcements 
of meetings for a year, in order that 
tourists may take advantage of them when 
in Rome. Furthermore, he will send 
photographs of Martineau and Carpenter 
of a size suitable to hang in the audience 
hall. 

“T cannot express to you the pleasure 
and inspiration the visits and talks with 
these friends have been to me. Their 
sympathy and appreciation of my efforts 
in this great undertaking add to my cour- 
age and determination to overcome all 
obstacles. I am now looking forward to 
seeing Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Atherton 
in April. If I do not succeed with them 
in English, I shall be delighted to resort 
to my beloved Greek,’ Dr. Puglisi con- 
cluded. * 

Dr. Puglisi’s work is inspired by the 
purest Unitarian principles—those of hu- 
manity, tolerance, liberty, and religious 
truth. In 1927 the Association put 1,600 
volumes in circulation in Rome and the 
provinces through its circulating library. 
In its reading room are sixty reviews, 
printed in English, French, German, and 
Italian. During the year 16,000 copies of 
Religious Progress were printed, and 
about 2,000 copies were published of seven 
pamphlets, containing the most important 
of the lectures given in the Association’s 
lecture halls. , 

The Association comprises a students’ 
and a women’s branch. At the plenary 
meetings of the organization there are 
lectures and discussions on various aspects 
of the history of religion, and the influence 
of the Association is extended through a 
Postal Mission. Dr. Puglisi is doing an 
excellent work in the moral re-education 
of prisoners, a work in which he is as- 
sisted by the Women’s branch, which 
makes or buys clothing and finds employ- 
ment for them on the completion of their 
terms. 

The movement is strictly ethical ae 
religious, and has no political bias. Mr. 
Street found it especially hopeful that 
this Free Christian Movement in Italy 
could be carried on without interference. 


Mrs. Budlong’s Report 


In February the field secretary started 
for a trip through the Central States, and 
paid her first visit at New London, Conn., 
on February 24, where she found a small 
group interesting themselves in their Sun- 
day-school and already working out their 
five per cent. increase in both the church 
and the Alliance. The next day she was 
at Wilmington, Del., speaking to the Sun- 
day-school and the Alliance, and partici- 
pating in the congratulations being given 
to Mrs. A. D. Warner because of her ap- 
pointment for life as a trustee on the 
board of the Delaware University. Mrs. 
Warner is the first woman ever to be so 
honored. ' 

Her next stopping place was Harrisburg, 
Pa., where the women are becoming inter- 
ested in a new church movement and the 
possible formation of a new Alliance 
branch. At Lancaster, Pa., she spent the 
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afternoon with several prominent women, 
and addressed the evening group. 
Wheeling, W.Va., on Sunday, March 4, 
she occupied the pulpit of the Rey. 
William Channing Brown, and on Tuesday 
met with the Alliance, a small but deter- 
mined group. 

Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, are: also 
on her route to the Southern Conference, 
which she attends before her return to 
Boston. 


Register for the Shoals! 

Registrations for Alliance Week at the 
Isles of Shoals, July 28 to August 4, will 
be made this year with Miss Lottie M. 
Allen, 330 Randolph Avenue, Milton, Mass. 
_ Additional to the speakers mentioned in 
Word and Work for February, the com- 
mittee has arranged for lectures by Rey. 
Oscar B. Hawes of Keene, N.H., on “The 
Life and Work and Working Faith of 
Luther Burbank”; by Miss Helen Nicolay, 
on “Lincoln,” and by Dr. Charles E. Park 
on “Clipper Ships,’ the last two to be 
illustrated. 

Further lecturers will be secured to 
round out the week, which promises to be 
one of the best the Alliance has had at 
the Shoals. 


Post cards of the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., have been 
sold by the Women’s Alliance of the Com- 
munity Church, New York City, the profits 
to be devoted to Southern Work. Cards 
were sent to Alliance branches, including 
Evening, Associate, and some Junior 
groups. 
were mailed, and that 236 branches re- 
sponded. 


Appeals Are Dragging 

Only six weeks before the books of the 
General Alliance are closed to contribu- 
tions for the current year, and the sum 
total needed for the following list of ap- 
peals is not far from $10,000! A casual 
survey of the treasurer’s books shows that 
only about one-half the branches have 
sent in any contribution to these appeals. 
They are the responsibility of the Alliance 
branches, and what will be the outcome if 
the branches fail to fulfill this obligation 
is something too dreadful to anticipate. 
Six weeks to send in almost $10,000! 


- Denominational 
Bolton, “Masai ia:5 ssn ak washes see $312.00 
Bronx Free Fellowship ............ 130.50 
Carlisle, (MGS8., xsi. Sais esta ee ce 261.00 
Green: Harbor, | Masai cei ase =, tikioeels wa 247.00 
Hollis, (N.Y5-75 «=, «ccletextaaie he eae 156.00 
Meadville Schools. \. ees a> mien oiae 224.00 
Pacite School: ssi. 102, seman ane » 129.50 
Recruiting the Ministry ...... sees SLAG 
Star Island Renovation .......... 159.00 
Department Work 
International Committee : 
Czechoslovakia ................ 884.50 
Ein eaty Ss Ss See ee -» 110.50 
India Pees wee starts a bi aiae rece o.- 841,28 
Tally. bi mia «ce Fan kbc Goekeaos sees 888.80 


Mme. Toten (unlimited) 
Southern Work Committee:. 


In 


Mrs. Glogau reports that 427 sets — 


Current Hxpenses ............++8,872.45 


Debt on New School ...........4,000.00 


Please make checks payable to Loxitee 
Brown, Treasurer. 


~ 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of April 19, 1928. 
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Religions Book eek # 


envious Book Week 


Although Religious Book Week is primarily a device of the publishers 
to increase the sale of the more serious kinds of literature, its observance 
has none the less genuine value, if only as a reminder of the important. 
part played by the reading and the ownership of books in the life of the 
modern minister. Nowadays, more than ever before, for the clergyman to 
be a well-read man is nothing short of obligatory. Whether he serve an 
urban or a rural parish, his culture must be full-rounded and complete. 
He cannot hope adequately to perform his function unless he has imagina- 
tion, sympathy, and a fairly comprehensive knowledge of the stronger 
thought-currents sweeping through the minds of humankind. This knowl- 
edge, in part, he can derive from conversation and observation. But most 
of it can come to him only through reading, and reading that is conscien- 
tious and persevering—the sort that taxes his mental powers and brings 


him to close grips with truth, stern and inexorable. 


Let him, every day, 


set aside a space of time, if it be only a single hour, for knowing, and 
digesting, books solid and serious. Such reading cannot fail to improve his 
preaching. Better still, it will help him to become a sane and inspiring 


leader of men. 


A ‘Sprig of Rosemary 


Horace Watrotn. By Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart. English Men of Letters. New Series. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


When Horace Walpole lay dying, the 
final letter he dictated contained this be- 
hest, “I shall be quite content with a sprig 
of rosemary thrown after me when the 
person of the parish commits my dust to 
dust.” That, in effect, is what this little 
book amounts to. Making no claims to 
being a comprehensive biography, it is “a 
sprig of rosemary” scattered upon the 
grave of a man who has been dead for 
considerably more than a century, but who 
deserves to be remembered, since his place 
in English letters, if relatively inconspicu- 
ous, is no less of recognized permanence. 
In the throng of personages which consti- 
tute the world of literature, “Horry” 


"Walpole remains a figure essentially unique 


and picturesque. His long, lank figure, his 
mincing walk, his pale countenance lighted 
by black eyes, “remarkably bright and 
penetrating,” his conversation, whose dis- 
tinguishing traits were intelligence and 
flashing wit, combine to make him one of 
the most distinguished personalities in the 
world of eighteenth-century England. Son 
of that prime minister whose chief claim 
to fame is his cynical epigram, “Every 
man has his price,’ member of Parlia- 
ment, holder of various sinecures, critic, 
virtuoso, dilettante, collector of works of 
art, writer of graceful verse, fashionable 
dabbler in many interests, with all his 
superficiality this man yet managed to 
leave upon his age the memory of two 
attainments by no means inconsiderable. 
With his novel, The Castle of Otranto, he 
blazed the trail of a new kind of novel- 
writing; and he was one of the two best 
letter-writers his country has ever pro- 


duced. As a correspondent, Cowper alone . 
is his equal, though by no means his su- 


-perior. As Guedella says of Palmerston, 


“The man had a positive genius for sur- 


” For, while born as early as 1717, 
lived through to 1797. When he first 


saw the light, George I. had been only 
seven years king of England. When he 
died, the French Revolution had come and 
gone, the American Colonies had asserted 
their independence of the Mother Country, 
and the third George was already passing 
under the clouds of madness which were 
to obscure the closing years of his long 
reign. Through this long period, Horace 
Walpole lived. A part of it he was. His 
story his latest biographer tells appeal- 
ingly and well. With genuine skill, she 
makes clear the main outlines of his per- 
sonal bearing, as well as the dominant 
elements in his character. Her work, in 
one respect, is unique. Until now, “no 
single book has yet been dedicated to a 
critical appreciation of Horace Walpole 
as a man of letters.” This need has now 
been supplied. Treating but slightly the 
political aspects of his career, the author 
views the lord of Strawberry Hill almost 
exclusively as writer and man of fashion. 
To have done this successfully is no small 
attainment. A.R. H. 


A Symposium 

CHRISTIAN VOICES AROUND THE WORLD. 
Edited by Milton Stauffer. New York: The 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 419 Fourth Avenue. Siw volumes. 
Paper, $4.00; boards, $6.00. Single copies, 75 
cents and $1.25. 

These books deal with China, Japan, 
India, Africa, Latin America, and the 
Near Hast. Hach book is a symposium by 
several nationals of the country, or land, 
under discussion. The writers are all 
Christians in affiliation with Protestant 
ehurches. They deal with the cultural 
heritage, the changing life and thought, 
and the status of native religions, in their 
respective countries. The discussion of 
the relation of the Western churches to 
the missionary lands is very frank. There 
is full recognition of the great debt of the 
native churches, and of the lands which 
are the scenes of missionary endeavor, to 
the Western churches. But the writers 
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are strongly influenced by the world-wide 
spirit of new nationalism. There is criti- 


cism, especially from China, India, and 
Africa, of the failure of some missionaries 


to fully sympathize with national aspira- 


tions. The demand is made for a rapid 
transference of leadership to native con- 
trol. The denominationalism of the West- 
ern churches is not desired. The ideal of 
the writers is a Christian Church inter- 
preted by the genius of the various peoples. 
Some would incorporate the best of their 
native culture and religion with Chris- 
tianity. The co-operation of the Western 
churches, in harmony with these ideals, 
is still desired. These little books con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the conditions, 
the hopes and aspirations of the peoples 
treated, and should appeal to readers who 
may not be especially interested in mis- 
sions, but who do desire to gain an intel- 
ligent international mind. F, J. @. 


Russia and Religion 


Tun CHURCH AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
By Matthew Spinka. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

An authoritative study and careful ac- 
count of the confused course of the 
Russian Orthodox Church since the Reyo- 
lution of March, 1917. Of course, the 
author has to go farther back; so he gives 
a helpful introductory chapter on the gen- 
eral subject of the development of the 
the early revolutionary 
ideas, and then takes up the 1905 out- 
break. No such thorough study of the 
church under the Soviet Government has 
come before our eyes. The use of actual 
letters and documents, especially the let- 
ters of Tikhon, is most satisfying. Notable 
also is the author’s fairness toward all 
sides—even toward the Soviet Govern- 
ment, whose action, granting the premises, 
is here set forth as at least an understand- 
able procedure. The rise of the Living 
Church, the appearance of other ecclesi- 
astical parties, the question of the author- 
ity of the Synod,—all this is a winding 
and tortuous story at best; but the map 
is made as clear by Professor Spinka as 
the most unprejudiced judgment and best 
scholarship can make it. The well- 
thought-out closing pages, linking the Rus- 
sian religious problem with the same prob- 
lem in the whole world, form a new and 
needed addition to our thinking on the 
matter. The book commands respect, and 
our opinion is that nothing of equal value 
on this most intricate topic has appeared. 
We doubt if any subsequent book, unless 
much new material is discovered, will sur- 
pass this volume in real significance. 

G. L. P. 


Sahara 


Desprt WINDS. By Hafsa. 
Century Company. $38.50. 

The author of Desert Winds has an 
artist’s eye and'a poet’s vocabulary. Cer- 
tain of her descriptions of the shifting 
phases of the gorgeous pageant of light 
and color of a Saharan day are choice 
bits of accurate obseryation and delicate 
appreciation. But she is something more 
than a mere recorder of impressions and 
moods. She is also a student of causes 
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and conditions. A good share of the book 
is given to discussions of history and 
ethnology, racial traditions, customs, and 
trails of the desert peoples, the Walid 
Nails, the Berbers, the Arabs; the inva- 
sion and passing of the Crusaders; and 
retracings of ancient caravan routes. Last, 
and above all, she is a mystic, interpreting 
her story of the past and her vision of 
the present into terms of spiritual values. 
Witness the chapter on “An Earthen Jug” 
and the “Voice of the Wind,’ and the 
parable of the open and closed gates of 
the walled oasis town, at the very end of 
the book. “Some gates are ever eagerly 
open, others sometimes shut. Some oases 
send forth many caravans laden with good 
things ; and a few neither give nor receive, 
but view the desert as an empty place, or 
perhaps as a solitude all their own.” 
A.M E 


Self-Revealing 


FINDING THEMSELVES. ‘THE LETTERS OF AN 
AMERICAN ARMY. CHIEF NURSE IN A BRITISH 
HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. By Julia O. Stimson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

These letters contain as much of the 
record of her experiences during the first 
year of our entrance into the War as the 
author could find time to write to her 
family. Originally published in 1918, one 
wonders that a new edition should be 
issued nine years later. Yet the writer, 
her work, her associates are well worth 
‘knowing by all who can enthuse over what 
is noblest in human nature. After the 
‘sharp reactions from the noblest impulses 
and self-bestowals that the War expe- 
rience released, it is a tonic to be exposed 
to the flaming idealism and devotion en- 
countered on every side in France. Miss 
Stimson’s sincere and accurate interpreta- 
tion of the best in human nature is an 
index to her own character. W.F.G. 


Gushing 


Varina HowrLt, WIFn or Jmrrerson Davis. 
By Eron Rowland. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Volume I. $4.00. — 


The writer of this book starts out with: 


two disconcerting statements. In the Fore- 
word she says that her husband’s advice 
about the book was not followed—and as 
you read along you suspect that the hus- 
band might have been helpful. Then, on 
the first page, she sets up the thesis that 
Varina Howell combined the best qualities 
of Andromache, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Queen Victoria. This thesis suggests cer- 
tain incongruities, and raises expectations 
scarcely fulfilled. The subject of the 
memoir may have been remarkable, but 
the memoir shows only that she was well- 
educated, sometimes kindly, and reason- 
ably successful socially. Many Southern 
ladies have been that, and more. The 
author professes to use a great deal of 
“original material,” but gives no evidence 
of discrimination in using it, or in reject- 
ing what is merely amiable but trivial 
reminiscence or sentimental personal 
judgments. It will be read by people both 
North and South who use the terms “days 
of chivalry,” “Sunny Southland,” and 
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“Lost Cause,” but not widely by others, 
we fancy. There is some color and en- 
thusiasm in describing “old Southern life,’ 
“notable figures in Washington,” and “the 
gathering shadows of later destiny”; but, 
after all, there is a criticism disputed by 
the author that lingers in the reader’s 
mind—namely, that “Mrs. Davis was a 
little too obsessed with the thoughts of her 
husband’s superiority and her own self- 
importance.” When Mrs. Davis brags that 
ex-President Tyler had been drinking milk 
that day out of the same tin cup with 


her, it does not strike one as either impres-’ 


ARELIGIOUS: J 
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sive or sanitary. Occasionally, almost by 
accident, you strike a paragraph not de- 
void of significance—the personalities of 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster—the view of 
Senator Davis that slavery ought to go 
everywhere so that Negroes could be’ ele- 
vated by contact with the white man; or 
the theory of expansion that covered terri- 
tory “wherever it affects the security of 
the United States,” a forerunner of Cool- 
idge’s Caribbean policy. There is a little 
new light on Seward’s opportunism, and 
some valuable details of the whirl of con- 
flicting voices in the South in 1860. The 
style is often gushing and conventional. 
The proofreading and printing are hardly 
up to Macmillan’s standard. Can the 
second volume be better? Perhaps; but 
most probably it is as when we taste a 
bit of a cheese—the rest will be like it. 
Ww. RB. 


An Anthology 


Love’s High Way. PorMs or Loyn AND oF 
Love’s Livine FartH AND ASPIRATION. By 
Old and New Poets. Selected and arranged 
by Mrs. Waldo Richards. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Oompany. $2.00. 


By poetry-lovers, Mrs. Richards is likely | 


to be long and gratefully remembered as 
the compiler of a number of _ excellent 
anthologies. Her The Magic Carpet, The 
Melody of Harth, High Tide, and Star- 
Points long since revealed their editor as 


‘alive. 


eet} 


possessing unique qualities for the selec- — 
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tion of verse. They have become treasured — 


possessions in many a library. Before her 
recent death, Mrs. Richards compiled 
Love’s High Way, which is now published. 
Like its forerunners, it is an anthology 


whose contents have been chosen with dis- — 


crimination and good taste. As its title 
intimates, it is a collection of love poems, 
drawn from many sources, both old and 
new. Between its covers will be found 
many old favorites, as well as much verse 
by writers still living, among whom vers 
libre is well represented. The book is 
small enough in size to be carried in your 
pocket, while offering an abundance of 
good reading. It is valuable in that it 
contains many poems otherwise difficult 
to obtain. So plentiful are its treasures 
that the reader cannot but regret that 
there are to be no more similar yolumes 
from the same hand. A.R. H. 


A New Background 


By Val Gielgud. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


This is a first book. Its author is a 
young British actor, of Polish descent on 
his father’s side, while through his mother 
he is a relative of Ellen Terry. Old 
Swords is a novel which betrays not a 
few signs of inexperience. Here and 
there, the narrative loses itself in digres- 
sions. The material chosen is not always 
utilized to the best advantage. Yet, con- 
sidered as a whole, the tale is a thrilling 
one. It abounds in movement and vitality. 
There are many dramatic situations. Most 
of the personages inyolved are genuinely 
The story likewise gains through 
the originality of its background. Most 
of its scenes are staged in modern Poland, 
a locality new to present-day fiction. In 
a medieval castle situated on the borders 
of Russia is enacted a melodrama entirely 
plausible, whose plot centers in the recent 
struggle between the Polish and Soviet 
armies. The leading characters are a 
young Polish lieutenant, who is English- 
born; his cousin, the villainous lord of the 
castle, and the latter’s young wife. There 
are fightings and hairbreadth escapes 
a-plenty, suggestive of Sabatini at his best. 
We found it all absorbing, and we shall 
look with interest for the writer’s next 
romance, A. B. H. 


Oxp Sworps. Boston: 


Timely 


Tue Kiss. By M. K. Wisehart. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

Although written in rather slipshod 
English, this is a novel timely and not 
without significance. It emphasizes two 
truths: the necessity for every clergyman 
to keep a sharp lookout upon even his 
most unimportant acts, and the dangerous 
influence of the yellow press in our day 
and generation. The hero of the tale is a 
minister, pastor of a church in a small 
New England town. No Elmer Gantry, 


Rey. Arthur B. Kinney is commonplace, 


well-meaning, proud of the moderate suc- 
cess he has attained. Without a thought 
of evil, moved by sympathy for an. hys- 
terical woman parishioner, he is guilty 
of an indiscretion. A kiss is given, and 
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‘returned. Later, she tells her husband; and 
‘through him, it becomes generally known, 
Much gossip results, leading to the min- 
ister’s examination and complete exonera- 
tion by his board of trustees. And there 
the matter would have ended, if the re- 
_ porter of a metropolitan tabloid had not 
happened upon it. The author has been 
a reporter, and he knows the newspaper 
_ game in all its branches. The best portion 
_ of his story is that which describes the 
methods employed by reporters in running 
down their prey. The evils threatening 
civilized life, through the efforts of a 
press sensational and unscrupulous, he 
makes altogether plain. A.R. H, | 


Wide and Thin 


_ Homn-Maxine: A PRormssion ror Mun AND 


Women. By Hlizabeth and Forrester Mac- 
Donald. Boston: Marshall Jones Oompany. 
$2.00. 


regarded as a science, and has made no- 
table progress. “Home economics” can 
hardly be a science, perhaps, but rather 
an art, as living is an art. This is no 
excuse, however, for the amount of loose 
thinking which appears in many books on 
‘the subject, and in many courses of so- 
called euthenics. The book under scrutiny 
is stated to be a result of classroom prac- 
tice: as worked out in an introductory 
course elected by college women. No doubt 
most kinds of knowledge help toward 
‘efficient home-making; but why try to 
crowd into one small volume the _ phi- 
losophy of marriage, the recent teachings 
of biology, psychology, hygiene, ethics, 
sociology, economics, a history (so super- 
‘ficial as to be quite misleading) of the 
family from primitive times to the present, 
the law regarding family relationships, 
together with advice as to the proper use 
of a vacuum cleaner and the choice of 
‘eolors for the blonde, not forgetting the 
assurance that two bathrooms are better 
than one? The sense of harmony so much 
extolled is marred by reading on page 40 
an eloquent exposition of how a knowledge 
of modern biological thought strengthens 
one’s faith in the divine purpose working 
through man, and on page 41: “Garbage 
disposal is another subject about which 
we should be fully informed.” The authors 
show a sensible attitude toward most in- 
dividual questions, and have evidently 
taken great pains to make their book 
accurate in detail. If they had attempted 
to cover only a small fraction of the field, 
the result would have been more valuable. 
5, A.D. 


Tabloid Reviews 

ENGLISH MoppRNIsM: Its ORIGIN, METHODS, 
' AND Arms. By H. D. A. Major. Oambridge: 

The Harvard University Press. $2.50. 
In English Modernism, Dr. Major gives 
: a comprehensive and constructive presenta- 
tion of this view of religion, inspiring and 
_ fortifying to the modern mind. He sees 
it related to Roman Modernism, though 
not fashioned by it, the English mind being 
adapted peculiarly to this kind .of recon- 
ctive task. He acknowledges the 
‘Movement as one of the notable 


Of late, home economics has come to be 
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predecessors of what has become an im- 


portant factor in English life, and he 


urges his belief that the English Hstab- 
lished Church gives to every member the 
right to be a modernist in the truest 
meaning of the word. Modernism is the 
claim of the modern mind to determine 
what is true and beautiful in the light of 
its own experience, even though its con- 
clusions be in contradiction to those of 
tradition. “It is this which in practice 
constitutes Modernism, whether in religion, 
ethics, or art.” “The intellectual task of 
Modernism is the criticism of tradition in 
the light of research and enlarging expe- 
rience, with the purpose of reformulating 
and interpreting it to serve the needs of 
the present age.” It is a revitalizing spirit 
making all things new, an intellectual 
method rather than a formulated creed. 
After discussing Modernism in relation to 
New ‘Truth, the dogmas of tradition, 
miracles, Jesus Christ, and the creeds, at 
the last with enthusiasm he faces the 
future, emphasizing the necessity for such 
in view of our changing world. H.F.B. 


CHRISTIAN SocraL REFORMERS OF THD NINB- 
THENTH CENTURY. JHdited by Hugh Martin. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Biological accounts of ten leading men 
and women, from John Howard, who be- 
longs to the century previous chrono- 
logically but with the others in spirit, to 
Keir Hardie, who may be considered ex- 
ponents of the Christian Social Movement, 
and who did much, each in his own field, 
to reform abuses and better the world. 
The editor is educational secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement in England, 
and the ten contributors are all identified 
with the Movement. Perhaps the best 
chapter is that on Wilberforce, who is 
made to live before us in all his saintliness, 
limitation, and wonderful persistence ; per- 
haps the least satisfying is that on Charles 
Dickens, but only because of its brief and 
inadequate treatment in less than seven 
pages. The book is informing throughout. 
The illustrative matter is abundant and 
well selected. F.R. 8. 


PoRTRAITS IN CoLoR. By Mary White Oving- 
ton. New York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 

Twenty Negroes who have done im- 
portant work and achieved distinction in 
various professions are here presented. 
In her Foreword, Miss Ovington says that 
“the colored men and women who have 
done important work are too many in 
number” to make a choice of the most 
distinguished representative of the race. 
Therefore she has drawn her portraits 
from life, writing only of those whom she 
has met and seen at work. The list, how- 
eyer, is fairly representative. James 
Weldon Johnson, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and even better known 
for his work on Negro spirituals and his 
“God’s Tombones”; President Mordecai 
Johnson of Howard University; Major 
Moton of Tuskegee; Professor Du Bois of 
Atlanta; Walter White, novelist; Hrnest 
B. Just, biologist; Meta Vaux Warrick 
Fuller, sculptress; Roland Hayes, musi- 
cian, who said, “We all have the same 
divine spark; I want to show that with 


‘ous and excellent. 
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my singing’—to name only a few,—these 
are all pictured with understanding and 
enthusiastic appreciation by one who has 
worked for the betterment of Negroes for 
twenty-five years and knows with intimacy 
the possibilities of the race. We question 
if anyone can read this book without com- 
ing to the realization that the race has 
made tremendous strides, and to-day has 
truly distinguished representatives. 
F. B. 8. 


Tun PLHASANT Ways or St. MEparp. By 
Grace King. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.76. 

Comfortable reading, a meager but suffi- 
cient plot, vital and knowable characters 
intimately outlined, the sphere in which 
they move clearly set forth,—all these 
make the perusal of this book pleasant in 
itself. The story deals with the recon- 
struction period in New Orleans imme- 
diately. following the Civil War, and the 
difficulties of a Confederate veteran and 
his family in their efforts at rehabilita- 
tion. It is a vivid and valuable picture of 
the time. Miss King, who was born in 
New Orleans, and who has lived there all 
her life, was a little girl- during this 
period, and doubtless retains many im- 
pressions which, here as in other books, 
she has woven into a charming and in- 
forming story. 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. VoLUuME I. New 
York: The Universal Knowledge Foundation. 

The publishers announce that this work 
is to be completed in twelve large volumes. 
It is being produced by a board of editors, 
eminent in scholarship, with Dr. Edward 
A. Pace at the head of the list. The sub- 
title defines the work as “A dictionary and 
encyclopedia of arts and sciences, history 


and biography, law, literature, religions, 


nations, races, customs, and institutions.” 
It-is evident, from this initial volume, that 
the work is to be sufficiently copious to 
deserve the title of an “Encyclopedia.” 
But the method gives significance to the 
use of the word “Dictionary” in the sub- 
title. An important feature of the method 
used is the breaking up of what would 
be long and exhaustive articles into 
shorter articles about various phases of 
the major subject. For example, instead 
of an article, of great length, dealing with 
the North American Indians, the reader 
finds an illuminating article on the “Al- 
gonquin Stock”; and, doubtless, various 
other tribes will have their places in suc- 
ceeding volumes. Nearly two hundred 
writers contribute articles to this volume, 
which contains more than sixteen hundred 
large pages. The illustrations are numer- 
The workmanship of 
the book, as well as the scholarship of the 
material, deserves praise. Boys and girls, 
and also mature men and women, will find 
this work interesting and profitable. 


Gop Is AT THE ORGAN. By William L, Stiger. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

God is best known as he reveals Himself 
through the laws of nature, through the 
depths of human nature, and through the 
beauty and strength of Jesus Christ. This 
is the truth the author would tell in the 
short sermons of this brief volume, 
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The Priceless Treasure and Most Precious Words 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, in the field of a 
Japanese peasant, there lived happily 
enough, in the earth, an insect so small 
that he could hardly be seen. But one day 
it seemed as though his Happiness were 
about to come to an end; for a larger in- 
sect saw him, and gave chase, thinking 
to make a meal of him. 

“Ah,” begged the tiny insect, 
take away my life!” 

The larger insect halted a moment, and 
said: 

“You are so small the world would not 
miss you.” 

To this the first insect replied: 

“Tt is true that I am small, and I know 
I am not important to those who do not 
know me. I am so small that the peasant 
who owns this field probably would not be 
able to see me unless he stooped low and 
searched for me. He does not know that 
I exist. The only excuse I can make to 
you for my request is that I have, in my 
possession, something as precious as the 
most precious treasure the Emperor him- 
self has.” 

“Your very words show that you think 
much of yourself,” said the larger insect. 
“What and where is the valuable thing? 
Give it to me instantly! If you do not 
declare to me the true hiding-place, I shall 
destroy you!” 

And he emphasized his words with so 
hard a pinch that the small insect begged 
again for mercy, and said: 

“Have I, then, hope that you will let me 
go if I name this treasure, and answer 
honestly ?” 

“An honest answer deserves a reward,” 
said the other, releasing his grip a little. 
“Yes, if you do not deceive me, I will let 
you go. What is it you have that you say 
is the equal of the Emperor’s priceless 
treasure?” 

“The thing is Life,’ replied the small 
insect. “It is hidden within me.” 

For a moment the large insect was too 
angry to speak, and it seemed as though 
he intended to devour the wee creature 
at once. 

“Spare me!” implored the little prisoner. 
“The answer is the truth! What treasure 
could the Hmperor have that is more 
precious than Life? Indeed, he gladly 
would part with anything else that he has, 
before he would give up Life!” 

It was quite true, as the larger insect 
had to see; but he still felt as though the 
small insect had been playing him a trick. 
Still, a promise must be kept. So, rather 
sulkily, he said: 

“Go before my wreth becomes too 
strong for me to keep within control! I 
cannot deny the truth of what you have 
said, but you very well know that your 
answer is not at all the sort I was 
expecting.” 

“Forgive me,” said the little insect. 


“do not 


“You already have this greatest of all 
treasures, and the longer you have it, the 
more may it increase in value to you! 
That is my hearty wish. And now please 
let me thank you for sparing my life—I—” 

“Say no more!” interrupted the larger 
insect. ‘Thanks are nothing!’ 

“You are mistaken,” said the little in- 
sect. “Before I go, let me tell you that 
once, through this very field, there passed 
a great Philosopher. He walked alone, 
but aloud he said many things that were 
running through his mind. It was from 
him that I learned the secret I prize next 
to the rare treasure of Life. Because you 
have kept your promise not to destroy me, 
I will reward you by telling you the 
secret.” 

“And what is that secret?” asked the 
larger insect. 

“The secret is the word that reaches up 
to Heaven,” was the reply. 

“What is that wonderful word, then, 
and how do you know it will reach so 
far?” the larger insect questioned. 

The other ‘replied: ~ 

“First let me tell you that the great 
Philosopher says aloud only such things 
as he knows are the truth. He is a wise 
scholar and has written many proverbs. 
Even the peasant knows them and recites 
them while at work in the rice-fields. The 
secret word is the word of thanks. The 
reason I know it reaches so far is because 
the Philosopher said so. The very words 
he used are these: ‘One word of thanks 
reaches up to Heaven.’ I wish that you 
could have heard him say that sentence, 
yourself. You would have felt the truth 
of it. It is because I felt the truth like a 
flash, that I then and there made up my 
mind never to neglect saying at least one 
word of thanks for everything I receive. 


I must, therefore, tell you that I thank you _ 


for sparing my life.’ And the small in- 
sect lingered no longer, but promptly dis- 
appeared with his treasure, which was as 
precious to him as that of the Emperor. 

No sooner was the little fellow safe than 
the larger insect fairly stamped the ground 
with all of his feet. How stupid of him 
to have lost so good a chance for a meal, 
he thought! And what had he in place 
of it? Nothing but two ideas! Mere 
words cannot satisfy hunger. He needed 
no Philosopher to tell him that! 

The angry insect was about to continue 


Anemones 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I longed for spring so very much, 
I looked about for signs 
To prove the hope that filled my niet? 
And there beneath the pines, 
I found some clustered, furry cups, 
Soft lavender in hue. 
O little brave anemones, 
You made my wish come true! 
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his search for food, and had made up his 
mind never again to listen to any words 
from any creature he was fortunate enough 
to catch, when suddenly he cried out in 
terror. He had barely time to dodge the 
lightning-like dart of the tongue of a Toad 
that also knew the feeling of hunger. But 
the Insect’s dodging had not entirely saved 
him. He had scurried into the hollow of 
a stone, and the hollow was so shallow 
that the Toad’s tongue easily could reach 
him. 

“Oh, spare me!’ cried the Insect. 

That rather amused the Toad. 

“You are droll, indeed,” he laughed. “I 
really believe you think yourself a great 
personage. Why, you are so insignificant 
that you can almost conceal yourself in 
that small hole in the stone! The world 
has not so much as heard of you, so it 
never would miss you.” 

“Oh, I know that is so,” said the Insect; 
“but if you will spare me, I may some day 
be of real worth !” 

“Not much chance of that!” cried the 
Toad. ‘‘What makes you think so?” : 

“T not only think so, but I know it!” 
exclaimed the Insect, thinking quickly. 


Dawn 


Dawn, like a maiden of the mist, 
Rose, clad in raiment softly gray, . 
Fringed with flame and gold and blue, 
As the Sun her garments kissed. 


Like glistening diamonds, she flung down 
Dewdrops on every drooping flower ; 
And iridescent clear she wore 

The Star of Morning in her crown. 


Past mountains, fir-clad, hazy blue, 
Past gray-white, wind-swept seas she 
sped ; 
Till opened wide the gates of Day 
To let the Maiden Dawn pass through. 


—Virginia Voris. - 


Sentence Sermon 
All things are of God.—2 Cor. v. 18. 


“You see, I happen to have, in my posses- 
sion, a treasure so precious that it equals — 
the Emperor’s most valued gem!” . 

“Show it to me!” demanded the Toad. 


“Where is it?” And he hopped so near 
the stone that the Insect trembled. 

“Do not kill me!” he begged. “Don’t 
you see that should you do so, you would 
gain nothing? You would know no more 
of this hidden treasure than you do now.” 

“Hidden, did you say?’ queried the 
Toad. “Then I must not be too hasty, of 
course. If you do not show me the hiding- 
place, I shall make an end of you.” 

“Oh, honorable Toad,” cried the Insect. 
“If, then, I declare to you the truth, may I 
dare to hope that you will let me go?” 

“Well,” answered the Toad, after a little 
thought, “the thing you promise may not 
be true, but it is worth the risk. Yes, if 
you tell me the truth, you shall go. What 
and where is your treasure?” : 

“The priceless thing is Life,” said the 
Insect. “It is hidden within me.” 

The Toad was so dazed by the two 
short sentences that the Insect was wise 
to take advantage of the Toad’s motionless 
state by slipping out of the hole in the 


fat 


one, ede rutihing up a twig of a bush to 
lace of safety; for when the Insect’s 
ds had become things of meaning in 


the Toad’s slow brain, the great fellow was 


anything but motionless. ‘ 
_ “You have tricked me! jhe he cried, eiyite 


‘the ieee escape, and ‘now found the 
hole empty. ‘ 

. “Here I am,” called the Insect. “T have 
kept to my part of the bargain as I agreed 


- to. I have not tricked you. My answer 


is the truth. Even the Emperor has no 
treasure more precious than Life. I value 
my treasure of Life above anything I 
have. What more can you want than 
Life? . And you have it within. you. You 
can the better realize that when I now 
thank you from ay heart for sparing my 
treasure.” 

“What care I for your thanks?” cried 

the enraged Toad. ‘They count for noth- 
ing when, instead, I might have had a fat 
morsel to make me forget my hunger. Be 
off with you!” — 
“Not before I tell you something you 
ought to know,” said the Insect. 
fact that the world implores Heaven for 
many things. And often it seems as 
though Heaven has not so much as heard. 
But I have learned a secret. I know the 
word that is always heard there.” 

The Toad seemed to take no interest. 

“Pray, forget your anger as well as your 
hunger awhile,’ said the Insect. “My 
secret is worth your whole attention. I 
had as little interest 2 as s you, at first, I can 
assure you.” 

“Well, what is it?’ asked cr Toad. 
“And how do you know it?” 

“Perhaps you will pay more attention if 
I answer your second question first,’ said 
the Insect. “I know it because a small 
insect whose life I spared, as you have 
spared mine, told it to me, and he heard the 
great Philosopher himself say it. There- 
fore, it is true, and the wonderful secret 
is told in these eight words. ‘One word of 
thanks reaches up to Heaven.’ The small 
insect so clearly felt the truth of those 
words that he said he had made up his 
mind never to neglect saying at least one 
word of thanks for everything he might 
receive. I have thought over what he told 
me, and feel that he is right. I am sure 
it is important to make oneself heard by 
Heaven; so I thank you most earnestly for 
sparing my life!’ 

By the time the Toad’s brain had taken 
in the meaning of the Insect’s words, he 
found himself alone; and since there was 
no one to whom he could make either rude 
or polite remarks upon the subject, he 
hopped to the bank of the stream that 
flowed lazily through the peasant’s field, 
where at least a few flies might be caught 
as they flew low near the surface of the 
water. 

But before the Toad was near enough to 
hide himself among the reeds, he heard 
a quick whish.of wings. He had been 
seen by the enemy he dreaded most of all, 
the great Stork! ; 

- “Oh, honorable Stork, spare me!” he 


cried. “I beg of you not to eat me!” 


“But I am hungry,” said the Stork. “I 
have ‘had a long flight, and I choose to 
eat.” 


“It is a- 
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“But do not eat me!” pleaded the Toad. 


“Down yonder in the marsh are my 


cousins, the frogs. They are young and 
tender. There are many of them.” 

“They would not think much of your 
family loyalty if they heard that,” said 
the Stork. “They will be better off with- 
out their traitorous kinsman.” 

The Toad had made that slow brain of 
his work quickly; so he cried: 

“Ah, but there is one great reason why 
it will pay you to spare my life! I hap- 
pen to have a treasure so precious that it 
can equal the Emperor’s dearest possession. 
And besides, I know a word so wonderful 
that it reaches up to Heaven. I will tell 
you these secrets if you will let me go.” 
And the Toad began to puff himself up and 
feel less trembly, remembering how his 
own willingness to learn those secrets had 
given the Insect its freedom. 

Imagine his terror, then, when his 
enemy merely laughed, and said: 

“You forget that I am known as the 
Bird of Long Life and Wisdom. Half the 
year I live upon the Emperor’s Palace. I 
know that he considers Life the most 
precious of all he has. And half the year 
I live upon the témple roof. I know, there- 
fore, that ‘a word of thanks reaches up to 


A Box 
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Heaven.’ So your words of promise can- 
not save you. Yet I am going to spare 
your life, because you have not yet learned 
how to live it well enough to know its 
value, as you have proved by being willing 
to have me destroy the lives of your 
cousins. Life is as precious to them as it 
is to you. I am going to spare you for 
another reason. So far, no word of yours 
ever has reached up to Heaven. And you 
have not learned that the word most loved © 
by Heaven is the word of Repentance. I 
am sparing the lives of your cousins so 
that you may have the chance to become 
their true champion. But though I let 
you have your life, you shall not escape 
the punishment you need.” And the Stork 
began to nip and peck so hard at the Toad 
that huge lumps came out all over the 
Toad’s tender body; and when the Stork 
finally sailed away, you may be sure that ~ 
Heaven immediately heard not only that 
word of Thanks, but also the word it loved 
to hear,.the word of Repentance! 

As for the lumps, though the soreness 
left them, they never disappeared, but re- 
mained as part of the punishment. Per- 
haps that is the way all toads received 
their warts; at any rate, it is the way this 
toad received his! 

{All rights reserved] 
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of Bees 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


Ellen, cool in the hammock, looked into 
the leayes of the grapevine over her head. 
Green leaves bowing and waving, they 
suddenly changed into a Dream Fairy, 
dressed in shining yellow, like the “sun- 
shine bush” in the front yard. 

She was singing softly, and, as she flew 


nearer, Ellen could hear the words of 


the song: 


I’ve brought the Bées to see you 
A box of Bees, my dear; 

I hope you'll keep them always; 
You'll need them every year. 


Then, whish! the beautiful Dream Fairy 
vanished! But in Ellen’s hands was a 
curious box, yellow as gold, like the Dream 
Fairy’s dress. 

Bllen read the small print on iis cover— 
“Bees for Ellen’! And yes, there was a 
tiny key in the lock, which kept repeating, 
“Please unlock me! Please unlock me!” 

As soon as Ellen turned the key, the 
box flew open, and out hopped six funny 
little men about~as tall as your baby 
finger. They were dressed in the colors 
of the rainbow, and on their heads they 
wore queer little caps with tassels which 
shook when they laughed. 

They made funny little bows, and 
marched back and forth on the box until 
Ellen said, “You make me want to laugh !” 
That so pleased them that they stopped 
marching and sat right down on Ellen’s 
fingers. 

Before Bllen could speak, they stepped 
forward, one by one, and spoke. 

The red man said, “My name is BE 


KIND.” 


The orange man said, “My name is 
BE GENEROUS.” 
The yellow man said, 


HAPPY.” 


“My name is BE 


The green man said, “My name is BE 


GENTLE.” ; 
The blue man said, “My name is BE 
HELPFUL.” 
The violet man said, “Mfy name is 


BE PATIENT.” 

Then they all made their little bows 
again, and, quick as a wink, vanished. 

“Where are my funny little men?” called 
Ellen, rubbing her eyes. “Mother, have 
you seen my queer little bees that were 
dressed like little rainbow men? They 
were here a second ago. One little fellow 
was named ‘BE HELPFUL.’ Oh, Grandma, 
may I help you hold your worsted?” 

A magic thing had happened to Ellen. 
Whenever she called the bees by their 
names, she wanted to do just what the 
name told her to do! When she thought 
of the funny little yellow bee, she began to 
be happy. If she mentioned the red man, 
she began to be kind to some one. 

And the bees lived with Ellen all her 


life. ‘'That’s why she grew to be kind, 
generous, happy, gentle, helpful, and 
patient ! ° 


[All rights reserved] 


Saturday 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Clatter, clatter, what a noise! 
Up the street they fly— 

Merry little girls and boys, 
Whirring, racing by. 


Kiddie cars and little “bikes,” 
Wheels go whizzing round: 

Seooters for the tiny tykes, 
Roller skates abound. 


Grown-ups give them right of way; 
Run and shout and shriek! 

Saturday is children’s day— 
Fun-day of the week. 
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A. U. A. Directors Meet 


Nominate administrative vice-presidents 
—Dr. Eliot Pearson, lecturer 


Administrative vice-presidents, to serve 
one year to complete the four-year term 
of the present administration, which was 
begun in 1925, were nominated by the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at its March 13 meet- 
ing. The nominees are Rey. Berkeley B. 
Blake, San Francisco, Calif.; Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, New York City; Dr. George F. 
Patterson, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
New York City. 

The board adopted a resolution of sym- 
pathy on the death of Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz of Transylvania, which was as 
- follows: 


The Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association learns with deep sorrow of 
the death, since its last meeting, of the Rt. 
Rey. Joseph Ferencz, Bishop of the Unitarian 
Church in Transylvania. In receiving this sad 
intelligence, the Board takes cognizance of the 
passing of a saintly man, wise administrator 
of an ancient sister church, spiritual guide for 
many decades of our fellow Unitarians of Hun- 
garian speech, and great leader in the cause of 
religious freedom. During his long incumbency 
of the episcopal office, his church has known 
peace and prosperity and has suffered in war 
and persecution; under all conditions Bishop 
Ferencz has been careful and courageous in his 
conduct of its affairs, and has won the confi- 
dence and love of his own people and the respect 
of various races and creeds in his native land. 
During the dark and difficult days of the war, 


and the even more difficult days that have fol- 


lowed, Bishop Ferencz, already an old man, 
did his greatest work for his church and coun- 
try, and has been regarded by all with a feel- 
ing akin to reverence. As Unitarians we are 
grateful that, in the providence of God, he 
was spared for this crowning achievement of a 
notable career, and that not only those of our 
own faith but all members of racial and reli- 
gious minorities in Transylvania have had the 
benefit of the wisdom and influence of his ac- 
cumulated years. 

As representatives of the Unitarian churches 
of the United States and Canada, we extend to 
the bereaved family and sorrow-stricken church 
of Bishop Ferencz the sympathy of our people. 
We share their feeling of loss and sorrow; and 
we share also their pride in a long life nobly 
lived, and in great service worthily given. With 
them and with our fellow believers in Great 
Britain, we place the name of Ferenez high in 
our calendar of Unitarian saints, where it will 
always be remembered by those who cherish 
freedom and fellowship in the age-long search 
for religious truth. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
was appointed the next lecturer on the 
Pearson Foundation, and the board voted 
to request him to deliver the Pearson 
Unification Address at Calcutta during the 
Brahmo centenary celebration in the com- 
ing winter. The Pearson Foundation was 
established ten years ago by Arthur 
Emmons Pearson of Boston, the income 
from the fund to be used to provide an 
address once every five years as a “means 
toward the advancement of complete mu- 
tual understanding and helpfulness be- 
‘tween the people of all denominations and 
creeds.” 
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The first of the unification addresses 
under the Pearson Foundation was given 
by the late President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard, on “The Road to Unity Among 
the Christian Churches.” Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton of New York gave the second 
address in 1923, on “The Will to Fellow- 
ship.” 

The board also voted to co-operate with 
the Universalist General Convention in the 
summer program for 1928 at Chautauqua. 
It is understood that the Universalist 
General Convention representative will 
occupy a room in Chautauqua House for 
which they will pay the usual rental, 
and that the expenses of the social after- 
noons and preaching services will be 
equally divided between the American 
Unitarian Association and the Universal- 
ist General Convention. 


Death of Charles Grilk . 


Charles Grilk of Davenport, Iowa, an 
eminent and devoted Unitarian lay leader 
in the Middle West, died suddenly in Des 
Moines, Iowa, at midnight, March 6, of 
a hemorrhage of the brain. He was fifty- 
four years of ago. Mr. Grilk at the time 
of his death was president of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. At one time he 
was a member of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymer’s League. He had for- 
merly served as president of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, in whose councils he 
had long taken an active and invaluable 
part, and he was the leading layman of 
the First Unitarian Church in Davenport. 

He was a graduate of Harvard College 
and Harvard Law School. In Iowa he 
rose to distinction in his profession, and 
became a builder of new industries and 


a prominent leader in the political life of 


that State. He was identified with many 
welfare and educational interests. He had 
been president of the Davenport chapter of 
the Red Cross since its founding, and presi- 
dent of the Clarissa C. Cook Home for the 
Friendless. He was a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Davenport Visiting 
Nurse Association and of the Lend a Hand 
Club. Mr. Grilk had been on the Board 
of Trustees of the Davenport Public 
Museum, the old Academy of Sciences, for 
more than twenty years, and in 1914 was 
president. 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, who as Mr. 
Grilk’s minister conducted the funeral 
service, March 9, was one of many who 
paid tribute to him. Mr. Krolfifer said: 
“In the fellowship of the Unitarian 
Church, both in Davenport and beyond, it 
will be impossible to replace the loss of 
his genial influence and the contagion of 
his enthusiasm for the cause of liberal 
religion.” 


Newton CeEntTER, Mass.—Community 
Lenten services,-in the evening, are being 
held by five Protestant churches. Dr. 
John ©, Wingett of the Methodist Church 
occupied the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church, February 26, and Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach of the Unitarian Church 
preached in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, March 11. 
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_ For an Invalid Minister 
The undersigned gratefully acknowledge © 
the receipt of the following sum in answer 


to our appeal for the minister with pier 
ing paralysis: 
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Taunton, Mass., Women’s Alliance..... 10.00 

Brookfield, Mass., Women’s Alliance... . 5.00 
$961.50 


Our appeal was for $1, 200. We greatly 
need all of that sum. Our friend suffers 
acutely, and we wish to make the remain- 
ing months of his life as comfortable as 
his condition permits. We earnestly hope 
we shall receive the full $1,200. 


Henry WILDER Foote, 
Secretary pro tem, Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Curtis W. REESE, 
Secretary of the Western Conference. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
President, American Unitarian Association. 


San Dizco, Catur.—An educational moy-. 
ing picture is given the first Sunday of 
each month for the school of religious 
education of Unity Church in place of the 
usual class instruction. pe 
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~ pletely separated, and the church 
should not force its corporate will upon 
the lawmakers. The Mid-Southern Fed- 
r Liberals and a 
regional Conference of the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals, meeting 


- jointly at Chattanooga, Tenn., March 1 


and 2, so resolved, after they had dis- 
cussed many phases of socially applied 
religion. The resolution read: ‘ 
_ “We favor the complete separation of 
church and state as providing the fullest 
and most normal development of each. 


- The church should interest itself in social 


problems, but not to the extent of at- 
tempting to force its corporate will upon 
the legislature. The state, on the other 
hand, should guarantee not only complete 
religious liberty, with equal privileges to 
all groups or denominations, but should 


- serupulously prevent any sectarian teach- 


ing or influences in tax-supported schools.” 

The First Unitarian Church, where Rev. 
William M. Taylor is minister, was host 
to the meeting. 
was held the evening of February 29. The 
Mid-Southern Federation includes Unita- 
rians, Universalists, Congregationalists, 
Reform Jews, and a scattering of other 
liberals of Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
of the northern parts of Georgia and 
Alabama. C. H. Williams, a Universalist 
layman: of Hopkinsville, Ky., was presi- 


dent last year, with T. C. Perkins of the 


United Liberal Church, Atlanta, Ga., vice- 
president, and Rev. Lon R. Call of the 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
secretary. 

The Chattanooga meeting was well at- 
tended, the day sessions averaging fifty 
and the evening sessions well over a 
hundred. The program was harmonized 
into the central theme of “The Technique 
of Promoting Liberal Religion in the 
South.” This theme was adhered to from 
‘the first address, on Wednesday evening, 
by Dr. George A. Gay of Camp Hill, Ala., 
through the closing speech on Friday 
evening, by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, execu- 
tive chairman of the National Federation. 
It is significant that the conference dis- 
cussed, under the topic “Our Major 
Tasks,’ such subjects as _ interracial 
amity, public health, social justice, and 
international peace. These great objec- 
tives, rather than the building up of a 
strong liberal following in churches, seem 
_to have impressed all the attendants. It 
‘was with businesslike procedure that the 
conference discussed the technique of ob- 
taining an audience, of reaching the read- 
ing public, and of enlisting recruits, and 
there were moments when these eyver- 


_ present problems took the center of group 
_ interest; but the Southern liberal clearly 


‘Sees that the organization is but a means 


bes fea. better world, and to this end he 


ves, 
_ Prof. J. B. Matthews of Fisk Univer- 
, Nashville, Tenn., speaking on inter- 
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A pre-conference rally. 
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"Says great joint meeting of liberals in South at Chattanooga— 
Human well-being is topic of addresses on 
“Our Major Tasks” 


- LON R. CALL 
_ QHURCH AND STATE should be com- 


racial amity, said among other things, ‘If 
religious liberalism means anything at all, 
it means a_ thoroughgoing humanism. 
There is no higher or more revolutionary 
concept in religion than humanity. The 
greatest moral laboratory in the world 


for the working out of the principles of 


liberal religion is the presence of the black 
man in our midst. The problem is not a 
Negro problem, but a white problem.” 
Professor Matthews, who teaches soci- 
ology at Fisk, presented the results of a 
test he had recently given his classes 
which revealed that the Negro students 
who are in his classes are decidedly liberal 
both in religion and economics. 

Dr. James P. Faulkner, executive head 
of the Georgia Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
and a layman of the Atlanta church, 
speaking on public health as a major con- 
cern of liberalism, declared: “Liberal re- 
ligion is justified in considering public 
health as one of its major tasks. Medi- 
cine, especially preventive medicine, has 
had as severe a tilt with religion as any 
scientific fact. The concept of disease, 
like the concept of sin, has been theolo- 
gized. Disease has been declared to be due 
to divine dispensation, and its cure ac- 
complished by divine intervention. For a 
long time doctors were not allowed to 
dissect bodies for fear they would touch 
the ‘imponderable bone’ wliich was_ be- 
lieved to be the basic bone of the resur- 
rection body. Even to-day the numerous 
hospitals under church control witness to 
the fact that Christianity is putting more 
stress upon cure than upon prevention. 
There has been much opposition from reli- 
gious cults to the programs of public 
health. Liberals should get back of the 
public health agencies and help promote 
their cause. We have brought the idea 
of salvation from the sky and humanized 
the concept; let us now bring the idea 
of disease from the sky and humanize 
that, realizing that we are not only 
masters of our fate, but masters of our 
bodies.” 

Rey. Clinton Lee Scott of Atlanta, 
speaking on social justice as one of the 
major tasks ‘of religious liberalism, said 
in part: “I came into the ministry from 
the ranks of organized -labor, where I 
served as many years as Jacob served 
Laban, but left with something less than 
Jacob’s reward. I came out bearing upon 
my mind as well as upon my body the 
scars of a godless system of human ex- 
ploitation. I was drawn to the ministry 
because I believed that the one way to 
social justice was by the application of 
the gospel of Jesus.” Mr. Seott then 
analyzed the stages through which philan- 
thropy passed in its way to a new social 
order, and recalled the entrance into the 
political field of the Socialist party with 
its radical and hasty demands, and the 
compromise party of Progressives. “Both 
dead and safely buried,” he declared, 
whimsically, “like Moses~in the land of 
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Moab, and no man knoweth of the 
sepulchre to this day.” 

An address on Thursday evening by 
Roger 8S. Galer, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
president of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, brought clearly before 
the minds of the large audience the mean- 
ing of the principle of separation of 
church and state, with its bearing upon 
the use of the Bible in the schools, the 
effort of religious bodies to curb the 
teaching of modern science, and the or- 
ganized pressure brought to bear upon 
legislation by majority religious groups. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, IIL. 
speaking on “The Outlook for Religion,” 
presented with unusual force his con- 
viction of the need of liberalism to face 
squarely the tasks of ridding the world 
of poverty, social injustice, and war. 

The conference listened on Friday morn- 
ing to a symposium on the utilization of 
the lay strength of liberal churches. 
Speeches were made by Rey. Ladie Row- 


-lett of Atlanta, Rev. G. T. Hempelmann 


of Louisville, and Prof. J. A. Switzer of 
Chattanooga. At a well attended luncheon 
the same day, seven addresses of five 
minutes each were deyoted to ‘What 
Southern Liberals Want.” In the after- 
noon the visiting delegates were taken on 
a tour of: the city, and to the top of 
Lookout Mountain. 

The business session arranged for the 
third meeting of the federation in October 
of this year, and selected Chattanooga 
again as the place of meeting. Dr. James. 
P. Faulkner of Atlanta was elected presi- 
dent, and Rev. William FE. Clark of 
Memphis, Tenn., vice-president, with Rev. 
Lon R. Call of Louisville to continue as 
secretary and treasurer. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, March 27, 29, and 30, 
will be Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the 
First Church in Salem, Mass., and on 
Wednesday, March 28, Dr. Maxwell Sav- 
age of the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., will preach. The 
preacher during Holy Week, Monday to 
Friday inclusive, April 2-6, will be Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of the Theological ° 
School in Harvard University. On Mon- 
day, March 26, Raymond C. Robinson, 
the organist, will give his weekly organ 
recital at 12.15 P.M. 


Desire Mr. Hanson to Remain 


When Rey. Miles Hanson recently re- 
ceived calls to two important Western 
churches, a mail ballot of his parishioners 
of the First Church in Roxbury, Mass., 
was-taken. They were asked if they 
wished Mr. Hanson to remain in Roxbury. 
Out of 115 persons who voted, 113 said 
“Yes.” 


Cowasset, Mass.—The late Mrs. Cath- 
erine Holden bequeathed.a Steinway grand 
piano to the First Parish. This piano 
was presented to Mrs. Holden by Miss 
Mary Williams, and is given to the church 
in Miss Williams’s memory, 
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Church Meetings for the Year 


They hear reports, elect officers, plan for the future 


Yonxers, N.Y.—Charles Bolte, Spencer 
Lathrop, and Louis Schlesinger were 
elected trustees, and Alexander 8S. Traub 
was elected clerk. Encouraging reports 
from the various organizations of the 
ehurch were received, and the yearly 
budget was adopted. 


BurraLto, N.Y—The meeting was at- 
tended by about 1380 people, an unusually 
large number. Henry D. Miles and W. 
Bryan May were elected trustees for a 
term of three years. W. D. Shumway, 
Everett W. Ey, and Herbert Wilder were 
elected members at large to the Parish 
Council for terms of three years. Re- 
ports of the officers of the parish, of rep- 
resentatives of the parish societies, and of 
the director of religious education, were 
read. Rey. Palfrey Perkins’s report of 
the first full year of his pastorate was 
listened to with great interest. 


Boston, Mass. (First Church).—The 
following officers were elected: Modera- 
tor, Philip L. Spaulding; clerk, Marshall 
B. Fanning; treasurer, Joseph G. Francis ; 
new members of the Executive Committee 
to serve for three years, Miss Caroline H. 
Burgess, Miss Rebecca Dodd, and John 
R. Post. Members of the following com- 
.mmittees were also elected: Nominating 
Committee—James P. Munroe, chairman, 
Mrs. Clarence S. Angell, Miss Gertrude S. 
Taber, Miss Jane Cummings, Charles O. 
Prescott; Membership Committee—Miss 
Elizabeth W. Munroe, chairman, Mrs. 
Florence H. Potter, Miss Rebecca Thomas, 
Larra W. Munroe, John R. Moulton. 


ToLepo, OHI0o.—Judge Charles E. Chit- 
tenden, chairman of the board of trustees, 
gave a brief survey of the past year and 
spoke of the excellent condition of the 
church at the present time. The follow- 
ing were elected members of the board of 
trustees for a term of three years: Mrs. 
Henrietta Cunningham, Mrs. A. J. Spencer, 
George W. Lathrop. The reports which 
. were made of the work of organizations 
proved exceedingly interesting. J. Arthur 
MacLean concluded the program with a 
most interesting and instructive talk upon 
recent discoveries which have been made 
of a former civilization in the Mississippi 
Valley. ; 


BERKELEY, Catir.—Prof. E. T. Williams, 
L. H. Duschak, and A. E. de Fremery 
were elected trustees. A year of moderate 
success was reported. The Alliance ren- 
dered marked service, as always. - The 
church has lost the services of its secre- 
tary, William Stowe Devol, who for a 
number of years, together with Mrs. De- 
vol, has done much valuable work for 
the church, and who has resigned on ac- 
eount of ill health. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Nearly all depart- 
ments showed substantial growth and 
activity. In the course of his report, Rev. 


EH. Burdette Backus reminded the con- 
gregation that in 1921, when his pastorate 
began, the church budget was about $8,000. 
The budget for 1928 calls for $20,226! 
The actual disbursements for 1927 were 
$18,895.88. The congregation and mem- 
bership have grown in like proportion. 
The past year brought eighty new members 
to the church. The great event of the 
year was the completion and dedication 
of the new building. Mr. Backus asked 
that the church address itself more to the 
pressing social problems of the city. Re- 
ports were presented as follows: For the 
Women’s Alliance, a stirring report of 
things done and progress made; for the 
Laymen’s League, a modest report ex- 
plaining why the Women’s Alliance is so 
much better than the League; for the Sun- 
day-school, an outline of their new plan 
and of the progress made under it; for 
the Maternity Cottage, a most interesting 
report, of a humane work; for the Fellow- 
ship (Y. P. R. U.), a straightforward, 
simple statement of accomplishments and 
hopes. The young people constitute a 
choir. The money appropriated to pay 
them for singing they use to employ a 
director to help them sing better. The 
Lecture Class, the Study Class, the Camp- 
fire Girls, Sunset Hall, and Boy Scouts 
all gave encouraging accounts of their 
doings. The Building Committee made 
the simple statement, “All bills paid.” To 
H. M. Binford, retiring after twenty years’ 
service on the board of trustees, his col- 
leagues presented a gold watch. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Hugh McK. Lan- 
don, Harry E. Jordan, and C. B. Durham 
were installed as trustees. Victor R. 
Jose, Jr., was re-elected president of the 
board; Dr. Charles O. McCormick, vice- 
president, Charles H. Hagedon, secretary, 
and Dr. Jules H. P. Gauss, treasurer. -The 
treasury report showed that the church 
was beginning the year with a balance on 
the right side of the books. 


West Newton, Mass.—The meeting re- 
ceived and acknowledged with apprecia- 
tion a friendly greeting from the Executive 
Committee of the Second Church (Con- 
gregational) which was in*session. Re- 
ports were read and approved, and the 
following members elected to office: Mod- 
erator, George H. Ellis; treasurer and col- 
lector, Francis Newhall; clerk, George 
Taylor; trustees, Mrs. Irving J. Fisher 
and Robert A. Whidden. 


New Yorxk Crry (West Side Church) .— 
J. Herbert Ware, Jr., presented his report 
as chairman of the board of trustees, 
which was acclaimed with enthusiasm and 
ordered printed. Jenkin R. MHockert 
offered his report as treasurer, showing 
the deficit which in former years had 
been $9,000 or more annually, and which 
last year was reduced to $7,200, was cut 
in 1927 to $865.48. Adolf Sands, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, presented the 
budget for 1928, which was unanimously 
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adopted. Reports of the allied organiza- 


and Mrs. Alonzo B. Miller reporting for 
the Alliance; H. M. Guest for the Lay- 
men’s League, Charley Brown for Unity 
Club, and\ Miss Harriot Ware and Peter 
McEvoy for the Meeting-House Theater. 
William W. Biddle, director of the Church 
School of Human Relationships, told of 
the ideals\and methods of the school in 
its new, experimental form. Miss Edith 
A. Robinson reported informally the work 
of the Hospitality Committee. Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten then presented his third 
annual report as minister. A vote of ap- 
preciation of the services of Harry Gould 
and Percival R. Moses, retiring trustees, 
was taken. The meeting was character- 
ized by unanimity, optimism, and the 
keenest interest. These trustees were 
elected: Dr. Dougal Bissell, Mrs. Edwin 
Van B. Knickerbocker, Dr. J. Oberwager, 
J. Herbert Ware, Jr. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Mar. 26—Evidence Outside the Gos- 
pels. Mar. 27—The Gospels and Their 
Sources. 


Mar. 28—The Gospels as 
Evidence for Teaching of Christ. Mar. 
29—The Gospels as Evidence for the Life 
of Christ. 


By CANON BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER 


Fellow of Queen’s College, Ozford; 
Canon of Hereford; Fellow of the 
British Academy; Hon. D. D. Edin. 
On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock - 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


a aa 
SEE EUROPE “4¢ 
With 
James D. Kirkpatrick 
Ideal Summer. Tour 


visiting Paris, the Riviera, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, gium, 
Holland, England. Cabin Class at 
Sea; First Class in Italy. Ade- 
quate sightseeing under cultured 
Jeadership; excellent hotels; atten- 
tion to individual needs. Conductor 
taking this itinerary for the eighth 
time. Mr. Kirkpatrick is President 
of the Laymen’s League, Evanston. 
A carefree and delightful vacation 
with congenial people amid the 


best the Old World has to offer. 


De ee ee een ar Tord 


GO Days 
Write for Details 
2343 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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Loyal Unitarians 
A Question to All 


RE THERE enough loyal Unitarians in New England 

and the country at large who will immediately send in 

at least a minimum of two dollars each, so that Proctor 

Academy, our Unitarian Country School, under the new 

and able leadership of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, shall be put 

on its feet now,—be able to meet its present, pressing obliga- 
tions and square away for an assured future? | 
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If so, will they please send their contributions directly 
to Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire? 


The Board of Trustees, MAXWELL SAVAGE, President 


WWVA, Wheeling, 


for Forum Speakers 


“ The speakers at the Open Forum meet- 
ings in the Unitarian Church, Wheeling, 
W.Va., may be heard on the air every 
Sunday afternoon from 4 to 4.30 o’clock, 
BWastern Standard time. The subjects are, 
in general, science and the newer out- 
looks of life, and Rev. Wm. Channing 
Brown, the minister, will introduce the 
speakers. The broadcasting station is 
WwWVA, 517 meters, 580 kilocycles, 251 
watts. This service on the air opened 
Mareh 11, when Dr. John L. Tilton, pro- 
fessor of geology at West Virginia Uni- 
versity and president of the West Virginia 
Academy of Sciences, spoke on “Fossils 
from West Virginia and Their Signifi- 
cance.” The other speakers are as fol- 
lows: March 25—J. F. L. Raschen, Litt. D., 
head of the department of modern lan- 
guages, University of Pittsburgh, “The In- 
strument Nobody Knows”; April 1—Dr. 
Harrison E. Howe, editor Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Washington, D.C., 
“Chemistry in the New Competition”; 
April 8—Heber D. Curtis, Ph.D., director, 
Allegheny Observatory, and professor of 
astronomy, University of Pittsburgh, ‘The 
Influence of Astronomy on Modern 
Thought”; April 15—Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown, now bishop of the 
__ Old Catholic Church, “The Meaning of 
- Christian Doctrine”; April 22—Dr. Harry 
Miles Johnson, senior fellow, Mellon In- 
stitute, University of Pittsburgh, depart- 
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New York 
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Chicago 


50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each; 


Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco 
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THE SYMBOL OF THE LILY 


An Easter Service in which the whole church school takes part, 
and a dramatic presentation of the Easter message to be acted by 
four members of the church school. 


Compiled by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote and first issued in March, 1927 
Price 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 


100 or more copies, 6 cents each 
A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 
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ment of psychology, “The Psychology of 
Sleep.” ; 
The broadcasting of the Unitarian Open 


Forum speakers in Wheeling is made pos- 


sible by citizens of the city, not connected 
with the church, who recognize their edu- 
cational value. 


Mrs. Thomas Turrell Dies 

Mrs. Thomas Turrell died on the eve- 
ning of Mareh 12 at Lakeland, Fla., after 
considerable suffering. The news comes 
in a telegram from Mr. Turrell, who is 
minister of the United Liberal Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, in Lakeland. Ad- 
ditional information regarding Mrs. Tur- 
rell will be published in a forthcoming 
issue. Mr. Turrell was formerly minister 
of the church in West Somerville, Mass. 


MAN AND HIS GOD by Prescott F. Jernegan 
(reviewed in THe ReGister, January 26), 
may be had from the author, postpaid for 
$1.25. Address Box 213, PLACERVILLE, 
CaLir. Strongly commended by David Starr 
Jordan, John Dewey, E. S. Hodgin, D.D., 
Rey. H. W. Pinkham, and many others. 
A Unitarian book. 


A MIRACLE PLAY 


‘‘A Mystery of the Resurrection”’ 


Thursday, March 29, and Friday, March 30 
First Parish in Cambridge 
8 minutes from Park Street, (Harvard Square) 


Two performances each evening, at 8 p.m. and 9.15 p.m. 
Tickets at the door — fifty cents 
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A task worth 
DOING 
and friends worth 
HAVING 
make a life worth 
LIVING 


Vestry, Basement Auditorium, 


First Church, Salem, Mass. 


The First Church in Salem, Mass., has 
completed the building of a new vestry 
and a new meeting room in the basement 
of the church building, at a cost of about 
$80,000. The first parish supper in the 
new rooms will be held March 30. 

This church will celebrate its 300th 
anniversary next year. At the recent 
annual meeting the following officers were 
elected: Moderator, William D. Chapple; 
clerk, William F. Strangman; treasurer, 
Walter H. Trumbull; Standing Commit- 
tee—(three years) Dr. J. Frank Donald- 
son, George H. Perkins, Roger F. Nichols, 
(two years) Mrs. Frank A. Brooks; trus- 
tee, Samuel H. Batchelder; Membership 
Committee—Mrs. Arthur Millet, Arthur 
Derby, G. Willis Whipple; deacons, Edwin 
W. Ford, Willis H. Ropes, and Emerson 
Staebner. 


Italian Services, East Boston 


Liberal religious services for Italians in 
their own language are being conducted 
in the Unitarian Church of Hast Boston, 
Mass., by Francis P. Malgeri, director of 
Italian work for the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Unitarian Churches. They are 
held Sunday evenings at 7.30 o’clock. A 
Sunday-school has also been organized ; it 
meets at three o’clock on Sundays. Rey. 
Samuel L. Elberfeld, minister of the Hast 
Boston church, is co-operating in the 
project. Occasional social meetings for 
Italians are also being held. 


Mr. Welch at Proctor 


Rev. Daniel M. Welch, recently of the 
Unitarian Church of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has arrived in Andover, N.H., to begin 
his duties as minister of the Unitarian 
Church. He will assist on the faculty of 
Proctor Academy for the remainder of the 
year, and in the autumn will be assigned 
a definite place on the staff. Mr. Welch 
was for some time also a teacher in the 
high school in Knoxyille. 


Boston, Mass.—The four fundamental 
principles of humanism, as set forth by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, are the topics of 
sermons being preached by Rey. Robert 
W. Jones at Bulfinch Place Church. After 
considering ‘The Authority of Evidence,” 
“The Necessity of Freedom,’ “The Su- 
premacy of Intelligence,’ and “The Leader- 
ship of the Competent,” Mr. Jones will 
answer the question on April 1, “Am I 
a Humanist?” 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 
the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 


memberships: 
Contributing Laymen....... $10 
Subscribing Laymen... fe eto: 
Maintaining Laymen real) 
Sustaining Laymen......... 100 
Supporting Laymen........ 500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
SIxTpEN Bracon StrRent, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago,-and will begin its Spring Quarter 
April 38, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHworTtH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a yocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avyail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work 3 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET - 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drerctors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home anc 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese . 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED P 
A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrsr S. Swisuur, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Strect, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A ive Preparatory School 


in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


t 
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| Money the Measuring Rod — 


HE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION exists to 

promote the cause of liberal religion. The extent of its 
accomplishment is measured largely by the financial help you 
give it. More funds are needed continually to meet the 
challenge of the present day. 


HE dollar in your purse has about two-thirds the pur- 
chasing power of a dozen years ago. The Association’s 
dollar will buy no more than your own. 


PPORTUNITIES for building up new societies, strength- 

ening old organizations and for general development 

_ knock insistently at our door. On your generous support 
depends our response. 


ILL you make this a personal matter and see that 
larger contributions come this year from your church 
and its individual members? 


AT SLA A A i a TTA aS 


HE fiscal year closes April 30. Checks should be sent 
before that date, made payable to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A schoolboy defined elocution as the 
“method Some have of putting people to 
death.” 


A motorist was held up by a traffic 
policeman. “What’s your name?’ de- 
manded the cop. “Abraham O’Brien Gold- 
berg,” replied the man. “What's the 
O’Brien for?’ asked the officer. ‘For pro- 
tection,” returned Abraham.— Butchers’ 
Advocate. 


Don’t talk to me about colleges!” scoffed 
the self-made man. “Look at me! Do you 
suppose I would have been any more suc- 
cessful than I am if I'd had a college edu- 
eation?” “No,” admitted the professor, 
“but you might have been less inclined to 
brag about it.”—Judge. 


To test their knowledge of English the 
native students in a Chinese Christian 
college were asked to give in their own 
language the meaning of certain phrases, 
including “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
One of them summed up the situation in 
two words—“Invisible, insane.”—Punch. 


In the conduct of public worship we 
must be careful not to overlay the language 
of devotion by an incongruous introduc- 
tion of the diction of philosophy. There 
is a warning story of a Scotch minister 
who began his prayer in church with the 
words: “O Thou who art our eternal hope 
and our ultimate hypothesis.” 


From “The Letters of William Roscoe 
Thayer”: A ten-year-old boy of one of my 
Cambridge neighbors was fuming over his 
composition. He father suggested that it 
would be easy enough if he would simply 
describe something he had seen. “That 
won't do,” said the boy. “The teacher 
told us to use figurative language.” “What 
do you understand by that?’ his father 
asked. “Oh, that’s where you eall a 
rooster a chandelier.” 


During the war there was at least one 
rookie philosopher, and John Hays Ham- 
mond heard him speak. “Fellows,” he 
said, “I’ve heard some of you talk of how 
you worry about this here war. Now J 
look at it this way: If a war is declared 
there is one of two things that is bound to 
happen—you will either be enlisted or you 
will not. If you are not enlisted you need 
not worry. If you are enlisted there is 
one of two things that is bound to 
happen—you will either be sent overseas 
or you will be kept at home. If you are 
kept at home, you need not worry. If 
you are sent overseas, there is one of two 
things that is bound to happen—you will 
either be sent to the front or you will 
be kept in the rear. If you are kept in 
the rear you need not worry. If you are 
sent to the front there is one of two 
things that is bound to happen—you will 
either come out unscratched or you will 
be wounded. If you come out unscratched, 
you need not worry. If you are wounded 
there is one of two things that is bound 
to happen—your wound will either be 
slight or it will be serious. If your wound 
is slight, you need not worry. If your 
wound is serious, there is one of two 
things that is bound to happen—you will 
either recover or you will die. If you 
recover you need not worry, and if you 
die, you can’t worry. So, why worry?” 


Annual Contributions and 


Bequests are what pay the pension to 
sixty-five of our older ministers. They 
served our cause faithfully when 
young; we offer you a chance to help 
them generously when they are old. 
Send Annual Contributions promptly 
to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Se following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL — TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
og Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 
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BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Se-vice. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded, 1879. 


18 Boylston St.. Boston Hancock 6300 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Superior household help sup 


Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


TO LET—One or two rooms with bath, in 
attractive home of Unitarian family. Every 
modern convenience. Best section of the Heal 
tons; surroundings ideal. Seven minutes from 
station. THe CHRISTIAN ReeistTer, C-135. 


PLAY—original, one-act, one-set, forty-minute, 
requiring no stage setting or curtain, appropri- 
ate for Patriots’ Day. This and other similar 
plays suitable for churches, schools, and clubs. 
Tel. BeLmMontT 2125 or write (Mrs.) ALICE B. 
Cate, 11 O95 Street, Belmont. 
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Our Children 
The Priceless Treasure and Most Precious 
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Anemones, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 
Saturday, by Majorie Dillon . 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school — 
at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Ves- 
per service at 4. Rey. Miles Hanson of Rox- 
bury will speak. All seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN ‘BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
a.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. -11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John How! 
Laren: D.D., minister. Morning 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), « 
ner of Berkeley and Streets. 
Charles E. Park, 

service, 11 A.M. 

of organ music at 4.30 

organist. Communion service 

»| month. Foon Sree tite oe «30 
mon esper service, Th a 

Free seats at all services. The church 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686 
Streets. Minister em 
Brown, D.D 


pare 


Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Raymond C. Robinson, 


choirmaster. Sun 


